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ments of God are not only few, but beneficial, 
never intended to be injurious, but instructive 


| and amendatory, and always actually so when 
7 | eanctified by the Spirit of grace. 


ng sick- 
ness, family bereavement, and I losses, 
home to my mind, with all the 


meaths,| world and the value of religion. I have been 
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mighty hand” T arn -placedy tnd, 
involves large amount of practical 
benefit, to compare my deservings and His deal- 
ings, my sins and circumstances, the transgres- 


sions which attach themselves to me, and His’ 


mercies and judgments. If I find, as will assur- 
‘edly be the case, that I have deserved * evil,” 
‘and not “ good,” at the “ hands of the Lord,” the 
fact admonishes me not to receive the tokens 
of His loving-kindness with indifference, and 
not to murmur when He “ causes grief.” 

Let me reflect upon the simple continuance 
of my life in the present world. According to 
the sentence of the Divine law, death is the 
adjudged penalty of transgression. ‘ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.”—** The wages of sin 
is death.” I cannot doubt for a moment being 
*‘concluded under sin ;” but .doubt it or not, 


die, I know I must, sooner or later, for “ death. 


hath passed upon all men, for all have sinned.” 
To be deprived of life is justly regarded as the 
greatest of all temporal punishments, and hence, 
by wise governments, it is only inflicted upon 
the worst of criminals. Natural instinct prompts 
me to use every endeavour to preserve lile: 
“ skin for skin, all that.a man hath he will give 
for his life.” But let me keep in mind that sin 
has not only subjected me to the first death here, 
implying the separation of the soul and body, 
but to the second death hereafier—that death 
which, consists in the separation of the whole 
man, body and soul, from the presence of God, 
and the delights of his kingdom, to dwell in 
‘regions where an endless alienation from all 
happiness and hope prevails. What, then, does 
the simple continuance of life in the present 
world betoken to me? but that I had not receiv- 
ed “*the due reward of my deeds.” I am out of 
such misery, nay, [ am not only out of it, but 
favoured with the use of those means of grace, 
by the wise improvement of which I may never 
bein it. Men, under the dispensation of the 
Gospel are regarded “ prisoners of hope.” It 
assures them of present pardon, if they will 
but penitently seek it, and of eternal life, if they 
will but resolvedly prepare for it, so that, in- 
stead of *‘ going down to the chambers” of the 
** second death,” they may be rescued from it, 
to mingle with the redeemed of God here, and 
with the angels of light hereafter, to ** drink of 
the river of His pleasures,” and enjoy the radi- 
ance of His uncreated glory. . Should. [ not, 
then, having this privilege within my reach, 
who am by nature a child of wrath, say with 
the Jewish monarch, “ The living, the living, 
he shall praise Thee, asf do this day ?” 
Let me reflect, also, upon what is implied in 
the ‘‘ life which I| now live in the flesh,” being 
** by the faith of the Son of God.” He who is 
*¢ rich in mercy” for Christ’s sake has removed 
far from me all that is fearful in the ‘curse of 
the law,” though some of its bitter ingredients, 
for a little while, | may have to taste. The 
great blessing of “ redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins,” is the present 
effect and recompense of faith, and “a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory” is its 
future crown. “ This isthe generation of them 
that seek Him,” in the way of his word. They 
are ** no more strangers and foreigners” to God, 
but members of a family justified and renewed. 
They are removed from His bar to His bosom, 
and will ultimately be elevated from the king- 
dom of grace to the kingdom of glory. The 
sons of God are the heirs of heaven ; “ if chil- 
dren, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ Jesus.” Their happiness will not 
be a passing gratification nor their dignity like 
the transient blaze of human glory. hen the 
vapour of this life shall have fled away, and 
_ tieg@’shall have ended its days, they will be in 
Ppossessio session of an ‘endless life,” enjoying an 
imomatable blessedness. Are these, then, my 
circumstances ? have I these prospects? Sure- 
ly, if so, it becomes me “to serve the Lord 
with gladness,” to be “thankful unto him, and 
bless his name ;” and to act upon the maxim of 
Christ, ia relation to all earthly and sensitive 
fot. red with that which is spiritual and 
ivine, ‘ In this rejoice not, but rejoice rather 
that your names are written in heaven.” 
But I ought not to forget the circumstances 
in which [frequently “live, and move, and have 
my being.”’ Suppose there is the experience of 
the peace and joy of the Gospel, and that I 
‘abound in hope by the power of the Holy 
Ghost.” Suppose, then, that life were continu- 
ed unto me for the present, under the constant 
ressure of outward adversity ; still remember- 
ing my deserts, I should have the strongest rea- 
son to say, Blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
‘‘ the lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.” But life is not 
a scene to me of continued adversity. It has to 
every man many pleasing intervals of enjoy- 
ment and repose. It has its “ green pastures,” 
and its walks “ beside the still waters,” as well 
as its rough and thorny paths. Providence 
sometimes smiles upon me in a special manner. 
I have food to eat, and raiment to wear, and 
every necessary comfort within my reach, 
health with its bloom, friendship with its joys, 
‘buoyant spirits, and mental vigour. 
is free from pain, and the mind from anxiety. 
The schemes in which I engage prosper, and the 
persons whom I love are near. And “is any 
thus merry? let him sing psalms.” Let him 
not forget the ‘Father of Lights,” from whom 
cometh “every good and perfect gift.” Let him 
not be infidel or ungrateful, but rather say, 
«© What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” to which the response is plain, ‘* Offer 
unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the Most High.” Pr 
I will now take a view of my present Chris- 
tian life asa whole. If it has it pleasures, it 
has likewise its pains. It is a scene of trial, a 
state of discipline. ‘ What son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not?” I am conscious, how- 
ever, that while “innumerable iniquities com- 
pass me about,” the chastisements which | en- 
dure are in comparison slight and few. The 
former are as countless as the waves of the 
sea, the latter are as rare as the storms that 
beat upon its breast. The former are as num- 
erous as the leaves of the forest, the latter as 
occasional! as the lightning that scathes its-trees. 
] have to recollect, also, that my follies are not 
-only many but aggravated, while the chastise- 


The body 


brought to see the folly, as 1 never saw it be- 


-| fore, involved in the “ two great evils,” that of 


“forsaking the fountain of living waters,” and 


| that of constructing ‘“‘ broken cisteras which 
‘lean hold no water.” 
hand ‘of God, and acting in accord- 


Thus taught by the 


| ance’ with the teaching, the effect hns been, 
that the ‘ time: past of life has sufficed,” to have 
walked negligently, and the tifme present has 
beén more wisely employed. As then, He 
chasteneth me, not for His pleasure, but for my 
profit, * [ will sing of mercy and judgment unto 


thee, O Lord, will I sing.” I ought to be dis-| 


satisfied with myself, till Tam brought into a 
state of thankful submission to the ™ Father of 
spirits,” for no principle but one of good-will, 
no motive but one fo:promote my best interests, 


im. can actuate Him, in His dealings 
other 
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.a true believer! That he has neither wi 

dom nor strength in himself is no disadvantage ; 
for he is connected with infinite wisdom and al- 
mighty power. Though weak as a worm, his 
arms are strengthened by the mighty God of 
Jacob, and all things become poasible, yea easy 
to him, that oceur within the compass of his 
proper duty and calling. The Lord whom he 
serves, engages to proportion his strength to his 
day, whether it be a day of service or of suffer- 
ing ; and, though he be fallible aad short-sight- 
ed, exceedingly liable to mistake and imposition, 
yet while he retains a sense that |e is so, and 
with the simplicity of a child asks counsel and 
direction of the Lord, he seldom takes a wrong 
step, at least not in matters of consequence— 
and even his inadvertencies are overruled 
for good. If he forgets his true state, and 
thinks himself to be something, he presently 
finds he is indeed nothing; but if he is content 
to be nothing, and to have nothing, he is sure to 
find a seasonable and abundant communication 
of all that he wants. Thus helives, like Is- 
rael in the wilderness, upon mere bounty; but 
then it is a bounty unchangeable, unwearied, 
inexhaustible, and all-sufficient.—Rev. J. New- 


ton. 


IN A SOUTH-AFRICAN VILLAGE. 


Before Mosheu left, he entreated me to visit 
his distant village. 
engagements, [ could not promise to do soon. 
His affecting appeals and entreaties, however, 
overcame me, for holding my hand, and look- 
ing me earnestly in the face, he said again and 
again, ** Just look at me, and try to refuse me 
if you can. There are many at home whocan- 
not come so far, and! cannot remember all that 
[ have heard; I shall forget some on the road.” 
A considerable period elapsed’ before, from pub- 
lic work on the station, and from translating 
and printing, I could fulfil my promise. Think- 
ing the time long, he was on his way. with his 
friends to make another visit, but having heard 
at Motito that I was on a tour wliich would in- 


arrival with great anxiely. 

On reaching’ his village after having travel- 
led the whole day over a rough and bushy 
country, and walked much, I was fit only to 
throw myself down to sleep. The moment [ 
entered the village, the hue and cry was raised, 
and old and young, mother and children, came 
running together as if it were to see some great 
prodigy. [I received an affectionate welcome, 
and many a squeeze, while about five hundred 
human beings were thrusting themselves for- 
ward, each exerting himself to the utmost of his 
power to get a shake of the hand. Some, who 
scarcely touched it, trembled as if it had been 
the paw of a lion. It was nearly midnight he- 
fore they would disperse, but their departure 
was a great relief to a wearied man, for their 
exclamations of surprise, and their bawling out 
to one another in two languages, was any thing 
but melodious. On awakening from a short 
sleep, and emerging from my canopy, before 
my eyes were thoroughly open, I was astonish- 
ed to find a congregation waiting before the 
wagon, and at the same moment some indivi- 
duals started off to different parts of the village 
to announce my appearance. All hastened to 
the spot; I confess 1 was more inclined to take 
a cup of coffee than to preach a sermon, for | 
still felt the fatigues of the preceding day. | 
took my Testament and hymn-book, and with 
such singers as I had, gave out a hymn, read a 
chapter, and prayed; then taking the text, 
‘¢ God so loved the world,” &c., discoursed to 
them for about an hour. Great order and pro- 
found silence were maintained. The scene was 
in the centre of the village, composed of Be- 
chuana and Coranna houses, and cattle-folds. 
Some of these contained the cattle, sheep, and 
goats, while other herds were strolling about. 
At a distance a party were approaching riding 
on oxen. A few strangers drew near with their 
spears and shields, who, un being beckoned to, 
instantly laid them down. The native dogs 
could not understand the strange looking being 
on front of the wagon, holding forth to a gazing 
throng, and they would occasionally break the 
silence with their bark, for which, however, 
they suffered the penalty of a stone or stick 
hurled at their heads. Two milk maids, who 
had tied their cows to posts, stood the whole 
time with their milking vessels in their hands, 
as if afraid of losing a single sentence. The 
earnest attention manifested exceeded any thing 
I had ever before witnessed, and the counte- 
‘nances of some indicated strong mental excite- 
ment. ‘The majority of my hearers were Be. 
chuanas, and but few of the Corannas could 
understand the same language. 

After service, | walked to an adjoining pool 
in the bed of the river to refresh myself with a 
wash, hoping on my return to get something 
like a breakfast, but found, owing to some mis- 
take, that the kettle was not boiling. The peo- 
ple were again assembling, and again requested 
me topreach. On begging half an hour for re- 
freshment, the chief's wife hobbied off to her 
house, and immediately returned with a large 
wooden vessel full of sour milk, saying with a 
smile on her countenance, “‘ There, drink away, 
drink much, and you will be able to speak 
long.” Having cheerfully accepted this hasty 
African breakfast, I resumed my station, and 
preached a second time to, if possible, a still 
more attentive congregation. When | had con- 
cluded, my hearers divided into companies, to 
talk the subject over, but others, more inquisi- 
tive, plied me with questions. While thus en- 
gaged, my attention was arrested by a simple 
looking young man ata short distance, rather 
oddly attired. He wore what was once a pair 
of trowsers, with part of one leg still remain- 
ing. For a hat he had part of the skin of a 
zebra’s head, with the ears attached, and some- 
thing not less fantastic about his neck. I had 
noticed this grotesque figure before, but such 
sights are by no means uncommon, as the na- 
tives will hang any thiog about their bodies, 
either for dress or ornament, without the slight- 


est regard to appearance. The person referred 
te was holding forth with great animation to a 


How great and honourable is the privilege: of| 


SKETCH OF INCIPIENT MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS | 


This, from a multiplicity of} 


- also try their skill in this new art. 
clude his village, he returned, aud awaited my} 


number of people, who were all attention. On 
approaching, 1 found, to my surprise, that he 
‘was preaching my sermon over again, with un- 
common precision, and with great solemnity, 
imitating as nearly as he could the gestures of 
the original. A greater contrast could scarcely 
be conceived than the fantastic figure I have 
described, and the solemnity of his language, 
his subject being eternity, while he evidently 
felt what he spoke. Not wishing to disturb 
him, I allowed him to finish the recital, and 
seeing him soon after, told him that he could 
do what I was sure I could not, that was, 


preach again the same sermon verbatim. He| Southern 


did not appear vain of his superior memory. 
“ When I hear any thing great,” he said, touch- 
ing his forehead with his finger, it remains 
there.” This young man died in the faith 
shortly after, before an opportunity was afford- 
ed him of making a public profession. 

In the evening, after the cows were milked,| 
and the herds had laid themselves down in the 
folds to chew the cud, a congregation, for the 
third time, stood before my wagon. The bright 
silvery moon, holding her way through acloud- 
less. Marry and shining on many 
face, made the scene peculiarly solemn and} 
impressive, while the deepest atientiow was paid 
to the subject, which was the importance of re- 
ligion illustrated by Scripture characters. After| 
the service, they lingered about the wagon, 
making many inquiries, and repeating over and 
over again what they had heard. Mosheu very 
kindly presented a sheep the evening before for 
myself and people, and the wives took care that 
we should not want milk. It had been a day 
of incessint speaking, and at a late hour I was 
thankful to retire to rest with the hum of voices 
around the wagon. 

The following day, Monday, was no less 
busy, for though the wind was very high, so as 
to prevent a public service in the morning, | 
was engaged addressing different parties at their 
own dwellings, and teaching them to read.— 
They thought that it would be a fine thing in- 
deed to be able to read books in common with 
myself, and supposing that there was some 
royal road to learning, they very simply ima- 
gined the art could be acquired by a single ex- 
ertion of the mental energies, or by some se- 
cret charm which they thought I might possess. 
I had administered medicine to some few sick, 
and one who was seriously ill derived much 
benefit from having a quantity of blood taken 
from her arm; and as doctors among the Be- 
chuanas generally unite physic and charms, 
they very naturally thought that I might be 
able to charm the knowledge of reading into 
their heads. [also addressed thosé who knew 
only the Coranna language through an inter-| 
preter. When another deeply interesting even- 
ing service had closed, the people seemed re- 
solved to get all out of me they could. All 
would learn to read there and then. A few re- 
maining spelling-books were sought out, and 
the two or three young people J had with me 
were each enclosed within a circle of scholars 
alleager to learn. Some were compelled to 
be content with only shouting out the names of 
the letters, which were rather too small to be 
seen by the whole circle, with only the light 
ofthe moon. While this rather noisy exercise 
was going on, some of the principal men with 
whom I was conversing, thought they would 


It was now late, and both mind and body 
were jaded,vur mathing would satisfy them; I 
must teach them also. Afjor a 
among some waste paper, a large sheet alpha- 
bet, with a corner and two letters torn off. This 
was laid down on the ground, when all knelt in 
}a circle around it, and of course the letters 
were viewed by some standing just upside down. 
[ commenced pointing with a stick, and when [ 
pronounced one letter, all hallooed out to some 
purpose. When I remarked that perhaps we 
might manage with somewhat less noise, one 
replied, he was sure the louder he roared, the 
sooner would his tongue get accustomed to the 
‘© seeds,” as he called the letters. As it was 
growing late, I rose to straighten my back, 
which was beginning to tire, when I observed 
some young folks coming dancing and skip- 
ping towards me, who, without any ceremony, 
seized hold of me. ‘Oh, teach us the A BC 
with music,” every one cried, giving me no time 
to tell them it was too late. i found they had 
made this discovery through one of my boys. 
There were presently a dozen or more sur- 
rounding me, and resistance was out of the 
question. Dragged and pushed, I entered one 
of the largest native houses, which was in- 
instantly crowded. The tune of *“ Auld lang 
syne,” was pitched to A BC, each succeeding 
round was joined by succeeding voices, till 
every tongue was vocal, and every countenance 
beamed with heart-felt satisfaction. The longer 
they sang the more freedom was felt, and Auld 
lang syne was echoed to the farthest corner of 
the village. The strains which infuse plea- 
surable emotions into the sons of the North, 
were no less potent among these children of the 
South. Those who had retired to their even- 
ing’s slumbers, supposing that we were holding 
a night service, came; “ for music,” it is said, 
‘‘charms the savage ear.” It certainly does, 
particularly the natives of Southern Africa, 
who, however degraded they may have become, 
still retain that refinement of taste, which ena- 
bles them to appreciate those tunes which are 
distinguished by melody and softness. After 
two hours’ singing and puffing, I obtained per- 
mission, though with some difficulty of consent, 
and greater of egress, to leave them, now com- 
paratively proficient. It was between two and 
three in the morning. Worn out in mind and 
body, I lay myself down in my wagon, cap 
and shoes and all, just to have a few hours’ 
sleep, preparatory to departure on the coming 
day. As the “music hall” was not far from 
my pillow, there was little chance of sleeping 
soundly, for the young amateurs seemed un- 
wearied, and A BC to Auld lang syne went on 
till I was ready to wish it at John-o-Groat’s 
house. The company at length dispersed, and 
awakening in the morning after a brief repose, 
I was not a little surprised to hear the old tune 
in every corner of the village. The maids milk- 
ing the cows, and the boys tending the calves, 
were humming their alphabet over again. 

Before my departure, I collected the people 
once more, and gave them some general direc- 
tions how to act in their isolated position, so as 
to benefit by what they had heard; recom- 
mending, if it were quite impracticable for them 
as a body, to remove to the vicinity of a mis- 
sionary station, to visit either ours at the Kur- 
uman, or that at Motito, and both when conve- 
nient, and concluded by strongly pressing on 
the minds of all, the importance of acquiring 
the knowledge of reading, and urging the Co. 
rannas to acquire the Sechuana language.— 
While here I received a message from a distant 
Coranna —— in the form of a memorial, 
from the chiefs‘and people, to go and stay some 
time with them, and make books in their lan- 
guage, as | had done in the Sechuana. From 
these messengers [ could gather, that they sup. 
posed that to reduce their click-clack language 
into writing, and to make books, would be the 
work of only a fewdays. This induced me to 
be more earnest with ‘those who were living in 
contact with the Bechuanas, and had become 


tivate the same with increasing diligence. 


partially acquainted with their language, to es 


Having made all necessary arrangements, 


I felt my heart overflow with gratitude for what 


know It was the miraculous power of the 


departed. The whole population of the village 
accompanied me to a considerable distance,| 
when they all stood gazing after me till my 
wagon was concealed from theif view by a 
thicket of acacias. The solitary ride afforded 
time for reflection, and improvement of the past. 


God had permitted me to witness during those 


three days. | felt assured some good had 
been done, and it has often afforded pleasura- 
ble emotions to look back on dawn of 


the emergence of immortal beings from the 
moral darkness of many generations,— Moffat’s 


From the New York Evangelist. 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESBION. 

The idea of an Apostolical succession. comes 
to us in this form. The claim of the Church, 
as a true Church of Christ, depends upon the 
claims of its ministry; and these claims depend 
for their legality upon the descent of such min- 
istry “in an unbroken and. undoubted chain 
from the apostles, through men regularly or- 
dained by themselves or their sucegsgors. 

This: ity depende upen the fact, that 
Bishops being a higher ordef of ministers than 
Presbyters, the ordaining power was committed 
to them alone, and must descend through them 
alone. 

Now, such an idea of a “succession,” we 
claim to be founded in error, and unnecessary 
to the regular constitution of the Christian 
Church. Our reasons are briefly these. (1) 
Such a succession did not begin with the apos- 
tles. (2) Were this the case, theckain cannot 
be proved complete.-. And, lastly, Presbyters 
had no right to yield, for their successors, the 
original power which they possessed of ordain- 


ing. 

(1) Such a succession did not begin with the 
apostles. We learn from the New Testament 
Scriptures, that primitively, the titles Bishop 
and Presbyter were but different names for the 
same functionary. This may be seen in a mo- 
ment by comparing Acts xx. 17 and 28 verses, 
where the titles Bishop and Presbyter are ap- 
plied indifferently to the same persons, for it 
must be remembered that the English word “ El- 
der” is, in the Greek, Presbyter, while over- 
seer” is the same word elsewhew translated 
“ Bishop.” There are other places equally 
conclusive ; but notwithstanding this, the same- 
ness and equality of the Bishop and Presbyter 
is denied by the advocates of an Apostolical 
Prelatical Succession, 2. e. a succession of ordi- 
nations traced through Bishops only up to the 
apostles, which Bishops being supetior to Pres- 
byters, could not be ordained by them. 

Now, for argument’s sake, we gmnt them all 
they claim, 7. e. the principle of prelatical su- 
periority, and of prelatical ordinaton as being 
alone valid. This being done, we ask them to 
hook onthe chain of succession to ‘he apostles. 
It will not be sufficient, to show fmm the wri- 
tings of antiquity that certain Hshops were 
friends and pupils of the apostles, Ait that they 
were ORDAINED ag Bishops by he apostles. 
This, we claim, they are unable to do. For 
while we are told that they ordained Presbyters 
in every place, we are nowhere inhbrmed in the 
New Testament that the apostles ordained a 
Bishop, t. e. if a Bishop was not tht same as a 
Presbyter. The only thing that lovks like it, is 
where Paul speaks of having lad hands on 
Timothy for the imparting of sme special 
gift. But what this “ gift” was, ve very well 


Holy Ghost, which he and the other apostles 
imparted not only to Timothy, but to all, even 
private members of the Church. Timothy, as 
we learn from what Paul writes to -him, was 
ordained by the Presbytery, 7. e. abody of Pres- 
byters, and therefore, on the primiples of pre- 
lacy, he was merely a Presbyter. 

But just here the advocates o° a Prelatical 
Succession are in somewhat of a lilemma. For 
if they will contend that a Bishopwas superior 
to a Presbyter, and could not be ordained by 
him, they fail to get a succession of ordained 
Bishops from the apostles, and the magic chain 
gives way at the top, and tumble most uncer- 
emoniously. But if, to save it fram such a ca- 
tastrophe, they would fasten it firmly to the 
apostles, they must employ a Prebyter as the 
first link, which destroys the orde: of their hier- 
archical edifice, and pierced by tither horn of 
the dilemma, their claims are mvst effectually 
killed.- 

(2) But if this difficulty could be removed ; 
if they could bring the testimony nf antiquity to 
disprove the direct and implied teachings of 
Scripture in regard to the equalty of Bishops 
and Presbyters, if they could start the succes. 
sion fairly, still the connectednes of the chain 
cannot be proved ; and, consequeatly, no living 
prelate can trace his ordinatios back to the 
apostles. 

We are inclined to think that there are some 
wrong notions prevalent in regard to what is 
necessary to constitute an ‘* unbroken succes- 
sion.” It obviously does not corsist in having 
the Patriarchate or the Bishoprie hereditary in 
certain families, as is the case with the Nesto- 
rians; so that the child is born to be a Bishop, 
as in other and monarchical countries he is born 
to be a duke or a king. Nor does it consist in 
the mere display of a list of the names of those 
who, it is claimed, have been Popes or Bishops. 
The connectedness of a chain does not consist 
of amere series of links ; but they must be well 
and truly interlocked. Were one on board ship 
in a storm, fast driving upon the -rocky shore, 
he would not trust to the cable, the separate 


links of which had not been sufficiently proved} 


to be well fastened together. Neither do we 
yield the grounds on which we have placed our 
hope of salvation, and “ which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, both.sure and stead- 
fast,” to trust to this chain until it has been suf- 
ficiently tried, and the interlinking of its sepa- 
rate parts proved distinctly beyond doubt. But 
this has not been done. 

What though it were certain that Joan was a 
legally constituted Pope? What though it could 
be ascertained which was the real Pope, when 
there were three living and ruling at the same 
time? What though the list of names could 
be proved complete from Peter down to the time 
when Henry VIII. and his Bishops branched off 
from Rome, and from thence down to Gregory 
XVI., or to the present incumbent of the See of 
Canterbury? ‘Though all this could be done, 
which we do not allow, what would it prove? 
Merely that a series of men had occupied a 
certain station, That is all. But the thing to 
be proved, to be historically demonstrated, is a 
series, a connected series of ordinations, and 
the Episcopal ordination of each one must be 
shown in such a manner that there can be no 
room for dispute, or, at least, for reasonable 
doubt on the subject. 

Now we have no fear of the presentation of 
proof to the contrary, when we assert that this 
cannot be done. No one was ever so stupid as 
to believe each Pope to have received ordina- 
tion at the hands of his predecessor. Into the 
papal chair one does not step until the other is 
dead ; and as Bishop, he may have received or- 
dination any where or no where in the wide 
world. We are aware that this may be met 
with a sneer. But sneers are neither proof nor 
argument. That men who had never been or- 
dained as Bishops might act as such, and or- 
dain others, was not only possible, but proba- 


ble, and net only probable, but actually 


case in the instance of Colluthus, as early as 
the third century. It is true that he was after- 
wards discovered, and all his ordinations an- 
nulled; but how many, during the long night of 


ignorance that followed, may have leaped into 


the Episcopate without ordination, and never 
have been discovered, when in many places the 
clergy were so ignorant as to be unable to read 
the records,even had there been any,and when, 
in some instances, bovs who were but ten years 
old professed to have ordained others as Bishops 
who were but five? The thing is not ed pos- 
sible, but ia the highest degree probable; so 
much 80, that nothing but demonstrations to the 
contrary will be sufficient to establish the dog- 
ma of an uninterrupted succession. But this, 
as we have said, cannot be done. Two-thirds 
of the successive ordinations cannot be proved. 

Oa taking up the one* who is, perhaps, the 
most popular writer in favour of the dogma, 
and whose tract flourishes a long and imposing 
list of names to trace back the ordination of the 
present Bishop of Canterbury for four succes- 
sions—we confess our astonishment! to find 
him bluntly yielding the point/ He is answer- 
ing objections to the Episcopal.claim. Finally 
comes up, that troublesome one, the demand for 
historical proof; and he says, “if nothing will 
satisfy men but actual demonstration, yield at 
once; neither this nor any other succession in 
the whole world can be actually demonstrated.” 
This is just what his opponents claim. But 
again, he says, “ if probable evidence will an- 
swer,”’ he thinks he can present enqugh to sat- 
isfy those ‘“‘ who are willing to walk by faith 
and not by sight.” What arrogance! What 
presumption! ‘To undertake to show that his 
Church is the only true one by proving that it 
has the Apostolical Succession, which can be 
done in no other way than by historical demon- 
stration; and when he comes to this, the main 
point, to wish his readers to ‘* walk by faith” in 
his guesses upon matters of history ! 

But the poor man has done the best he could. 
He has undertaken an impossibility and failed, 
just as all his predecessors have done, and as 
all his successors must do. Now, this being 
the case, the proof failing in this essential par- 
ticular, it is very plain that there is no prelate 
living who can trace back his ordination to the 
apostles; and if the trueness of the Church, or 
the prospect of salvation depends on the estab- 
lishment of such a fact, there is no true Church 
on earth, and no ground of hope for salvation 
to one of the dwellers thereof. 

(3) Did time permit, we should be glad to 
prove at length, that Presbyters had no right to 
yield the original power which they possessed 
of ordaining, and that at any time time they 
could at pleasure again assume the power, and 
their original name of Bishop. We merely 
present one instance in point. Suppose that in 
our Church, where all the Presbyters have the 
power to ordain, it should, by express agree- 
ment, or by usurpation on the part of the older 
Presbyters, become the custom for none to or- 
dain but those who had attained the age of forty- 
five years. Suppose further that they into 
whose hands the ordaining power had become 
thus concentrated, should claim par excellence 
the title of Bishop, which originally belonged 
to the whole order of Presbyters. Now, al- 
though things should thus remain for ten years 
or for ten hundred years, if, at the end of such 
period the younger Presbyters should determine 
no longer to submit to the deprivation of the or- 
daining power, or to the distinction of names, 
what passage is there in the word of God to for- 
bid them? and what fair procesa of reasoning 
to prove their proceedings illegal ? 

The whole order was invested by those di- 
vinely sent with the power to ordain, and no 
votes of their own, no custom, though grey 
with years, and no words of man, though cloth- 
ed with the thunders of the Vatican, or the 
lightnings of the Star Chamber, can deprive the 
order of the right, nor a Church which they 
may have formed of its legality as a Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 7 

Such are a few of the reasons for the posi- 
tion we occupy in a Church which is organized 
on the broad and primitive principle of minis. 
terial parity. We know that this kind of con- 
troversy is not popular amongst us, but we 
bring no “railing accusation” against any de- 
nomination, or sect, or part of the heritage of 
our Master. We only bring forward fair ar- 
gument to do battle with a blind exclusiveness 
which is built on the worn-out ideas of past 
ages, and we have done so because our claims 


are so often and so boldly denied, that some—/ 


we grieve to say it—are misled, and tender con- 
sciences are often disturbed; and we would 
show that our continued silence does not result 
from the want of truth or argument on our 
part, but because we think it the calling of the 
Church to be gathering sheaves in the harvest 
field, rather than finding fault with the shape 
and colour of the dress worn by the hard work- 
ing reapers. 


* Perceval on the Succession. 


“REWARD OF INIQUITY. 


Few monarchs have been more flattered than 
Louis XIV. of France, while few have more 
richly deserved execration. ‘The literature of 
the nation, in his day, except that part of it 
which stood connected with the Protestant 
Church, was really bought and sold to the work 
of burning incense to the King. While Protes- 
tant blood was flowing in thousands of martyr- 
doms, the French literati were vielding the 
most fulsome flattery to the grand instrument 
of persecution. They perverted their powers 
and attainments, and bartered their liberty for 
a pension. And what was the reward of their 
iniquity? They sold themselves for a price, 
and their monarch put a price upon them; arfd 
they found it very humble pay. ot satisfied 
with all the panegyrics which cou be manu- 
factured in France, he pensioned foreigners to 
increase the commodity: and yet all the pen- 
sions which he ever bestowed on flatterers, at 
home and abroad, was not a hundredth part of 
what he spent on himself in personal profligacy; 
and even the pensions which he gave were the 
first class of expenses, to suffer retrenchment 
when an emergency required. Here was a true 
picture of Satan’s service and his rewards. 

The gifted minds of the nation were in a sort 
of worship of the monarch’s purse, doing a 
drudgery which they inwardly despised ; and 
for which, if they had any sense of shame, 
they must have despised themselves. And yet, 
for all this service, they obtained but a pittance, 
meaner than the service itself: and the literary 
vanity of the King himself, was as much dis- 
appointed. He spent 200,000 livres to procure 
delphin editions of sixty-two of the classics, for 
his son, and employed upon him such teachers 
as Bossuet and Huet: and then the son turned 
out a miserable dunce, and could not be indu- 
ced to read at all. Like the son of Chester- 
field, who, after all the pains spent to teach him 
politeness, without morals, and religion, grew 
up as destitute of manners as he was of grace; 
the son of Louis disappointed the expectations 
of his profligate father. Here we have an ex 
emplification of that sentiment— Them that 
honour me, I will honour: and they that de- 
spise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 

If we come down to later times, we see a like 
retributive hand of God, on a perverted litera- 


of the Revolution, were all infidels; and the 
most active agents in pressing forward those 
scenes of blood: and yet this class of men sul- 
fered most severely in the hurricane which they 
raised. All the Presidents of the National Con- 
vention, with a few exceptions, were conduct- 
ors of papers; and out of sixty-three of these, 
eighteen were guillotined, three committed sul- 
cide, six were imprisoned for lile, four became 
mad, and died in the Insane Hospital, twenty- 
two were declared outlaws, and only two esca- 
ped some heavy affliction. 
from 1789 to 1797—at least one-half of the po- 
litical writers of Paris, who were infidels, per- 
ished by violence. 


regarded as a national retribution for Protestant 
blood, spilt through two centuries of persecu- 
tion in France, ‘The work of butchering men 
for religion, had been carried on, by one papal 
dynasty after another, with little intermission, 
from the time of the Reformation till then. 
Then infidels joined in it, and commenced 
butchering both Protestants and Papists: and 
the tragedy had its end in their turning their 
swords into their own bosoms. 
ried the Bible in blood, and thus made way for 
Infidelity- 
ter mother, in punishment for her sins; and 
then was made its own executioner. 
is known by the judgments which he executes. 
—N. E. Puritan. 


one of the successful candidates was Mr. Blythe 
Hurst, till lately a blacksmith, in the village of 
Winlaton, Durham. He was put to the trade 
of a blacksmith at the early age of seven years. 
At that time he had received little education. 
He could read the Scriptures, but could write 
only imperfectly. After he went to the trade, 
he attended a Sunday school where he made 
some progress. 
taught in the school. When he had entered his 
teens his mind was directed to the study of lan- 
guages, beginning with his own. 
he acquired six others, viz. Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic, Syriac, and French. 
years ago, a missionary made his appearance 
in the village to disseminate the damnable doc- 
trines of Socialism. The friends of the learn- 
ed blacksmith, Mr. Blythe Hurst, pressed him 
to deliver lectures in reply to the Socialist. 
This he declined, but he wrote a book entitled, 
Christianity no Priestcraft, and had it printed 
and published. The worthy rector of Winla- 
ton, Mr. Wardell, enclosed a copy of the pam- 
phlet to the Bishop of Durham, as the work of 
a common man, a labouring blacksmith. The 
Bishop wrote back, expressing the great satis- 
faction with which he had, read the book, and 
observing that it might be written by a common 
man, but it was the production of no common 
mind, and he was anxious to receive some fur- 
ther particulars of the author’s life. The Bish- 
op wrote to Mr. Douglas, the Rector of Wick- 
ham, wishing him to see Mr. Hurst, and ascer- 
tain his ability to make a ready application of 
his acquirements. 
and found him toiling the whole day long to 
support his family. iW 

While at work, having his lessons on his “flame 
stone”—(a stone suspended before the eyes of 
the workmen to protect them from the Hames.) 
Mr. Douglas conversed with him, and subse- 
quently made a report to the Bishop. Dr, 
Maltby afterwards corresponded with Mr. Hurst, 
and advised him as to his course of reading, re- 
commending to his attention the most suitable’ 
books. -His lordship also enclosed Mr. Hurst 
the means of following out his recommenda- 
tions. Some time afterwards, the Bishop having 
occasion to visit Newcastle, he had a personal 
interview with Mr. Hurst, and arrangements 
were then made for his ordination. 
ship also presented him witha silk gown. On 
Thursday, the 9th ult., Mr. Hurst proceeded to 
Auckland, and passed his examination with 
great credit to himself, and much to the satis- 
faction of his examiner. 
ticularly kind, and took especial notice of Mr. 
Hurst, who has returned to his native village 
an ordained clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; and will shortly, through the Bishop’s 
patronage, enter upon his ministerial duties as 
Curate of Carrighill, near Alston. 


DESTRUCTIVN OF DEVIL TEMPLES AND IDOLS AT 


for Nulloor, to visit a few villages with Mr, 
Schaffier. 


The inhabitants are Shanars of a higher grade 
than the generality ; they do not associate nor 
intermarry with the ordinary class of Shanars. 


And indeed the reign of terror itself may be 


Papists had bu- 


Infidelity dethroned Papacy, its fos- 
The Lord 


ANOTHER LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


At the last ordination in Auckland Castle, 


Writing, however, was not 


Afterwards 


A few 


Mr. Douglas visited him, 


e pursued his studies 


His lord- 


The Bishop was par- 


PAIRPULANKOOLLAN. 


BCCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS. 
documents kindly furnished by the Class- 


is of Amsterdam to the General Synod of our. 
Caurch have just been received. They.consist, 
Ist, of original letters and documents, received 
from the ministers and judicatories of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in America by the Class- 
is of Amsterdam, from 1648 to 1775; and 2d, 
Copies of all the letters of the Committee ad ex- 
teras of the Classis of Amsterdam, (to whom | 
they committed the special care and correspon- 
In eight years—]| ence with the churches and individuals here,) 
comprising about 800 folio pages. Theoriginal 
letters and documents are loaned to the General 
Synod for the space of four years,'at the end of 
which they are to be carefully returned.. ‘They 
consist of seven large bundles, containing a 
more full and satisfactory mass of materials 
than we had expected, although that expecta-— 
tion had been sanguine. ‘There are fifty-nine 
letters, reaching from 1648 to 1664, and nine- 
ty-four from 1664 to 1700. 


Subsequent to 
1700 are found a large amount of letters from 


individual ministers, and numerous documents 
from the ecclesiastical bodies here. 


The Classis of Amsterdam gave the free use 


of the volumes containing copies of the Corres- 
pondence of their Committee ad exteras with 
our ministers and churches; and they were 
copied in a very beautiful manner at the expense 
ofour General Synod. The letters and docu- 
ments from 1648 to 1700 have been carefully 
preserved, and are in quite a good state, though 
it will take much pains to decipher some of the 
earlier manuscript. 


It will require time and 
leisure to make the desired use of these: manu- 


scripts. ‘They have reached us very oppor- 
tunely, as the progress of investigation more 
and more showed a very great destitution of 


information from ecclesiastical records, archives, 


or other sources, as to the greater period of 


the History of our Church. It is remarkable 


that so little has been preserved among us, of - 


what has now reached us from Holland. ‘I'wo 


of the large bundles of original letters and do- - 
cuments relate to the German Reformed: Church- 
-es of of Pennsylvania, and also some portion of 


the committee ad exteras. 
The Classis of Amsterdam have conferred, 


in the kindest spirit, a great favour upon our 
Church. The efficient instrumentality of J. 
Romeyn Brodhead, Esq., during his sojourn in 
Holland, while prosecuting his agency in be- 
half of the State of New York, in bringing this 
subject before the Classis, and gaining their 
cordial action in relation to it, deserves to be 
held in grateful remembrance. We feel much 
indebted to J. W. Vanden Brock, Esq., United 
States Consul at Amsterdam, and an elder in 
one of the Reformed Churches in this city, for 
the great interest he manifested in promoting 
this object, and securing the action of the Class- 


is; and subsequently in watching over.the pro- 


cess of the copying, and carefully putting up the 


manuscripts, and safely transmitting them.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


JERUSALEM. 


The ensuing narrative is extracted from a 


letter written by Mr. Sherman, Missionary to 
Palestine, dated April 26th, 1842. 


SupgersTirion anp WICKEDNESS OF THE 


AND ReEsipENTs oF THE Hoty Crry. 
—It would afford you great pleasure to receive 
accounts, as it would me to detail them of a 
powerful work of the Holy Spirit in Jerusalem. 
Such accounts will at a future da 
and cause the hearts of all true 

| Fejoice with exceeding gladness. But the state- 
rments which at present I am constrained to - 


be given, 
hristians to 


make, unfold:un altogether. different scene. 
The corruption and profanation of religion, in- 


stead of its reviving, especially attraets our no- 
tice, and calls for deep humility and prayer. The 
season of the year has returned in which the 
city is filled with visiters and pilgrims, drawn 
together, I had almost said, from every kindred 
and nation under the whole heaven. 
tensible motive of the thousands thus collected 
is to pay homage to the place rendered sacred — 
by our Lord’s ministry, sufferings, and death. 
Not less than eight or nine thousand are now 
assembled here for this purpose. 

number of Moslems who h 
one of their annual feasts, the multitude of 
strangers now in the Holy City amounts to 
twelve or thirteen thousand. 
of this large assembly to unite in sincere and 
devout worship to Him who sent his Son here 
to die for the sins of the world, we should re- 


The os- 


If we add the 
ave come to attend 


Were the object 


Sept. 21, 1840—In the evening, I started] joice in the privilege of witnessing such a sight. 


October 16—We went to Pairpulankoolla. 


But alas, we feel that Satan finds greater oc- 
casion for triumph at these seasons, than at 
any and all others. It is then that eeny 
prevails in high and holy places. The wicked- 
ness of the priesthood shows itself out in a man- 
ner shocking to the feelings of true and humble 


They have been under instruction about ten 
months, and are under the care of an active and 
pious Catechist; the result was very observable, 
in their devotedness and good order. 
way thither however wesaw the devil-temples still 
standing in the village; not that we have any 
reason tothink that they are still frequented, The 
Rev. E. Dent remarked that he hoped to see 
‘them demolished to-day. Accordingly, when 
closing his sermon he told them he had one 
thing to say—that they still had pay covials 
surrounding their village, and that while these 
were suffered to stand their attachment to Chris- 
tianity was doubtful ; for if they really intended 
not to use them again, why should they have 
While he was speaking, there 
was a muttering going forward, and it was soon 
evident that they meant to give the proof of their 
At last, Mr. Dent asked them dis- 
tinctly, men, women, and children, whether 
they meant to resort to their old idolatries any 
They all, especially the children, replied 
with great earnestness in the negative. He then 
tuld them to got their diggmgimplementse, and des- 
troy every signoftheir former superstition. After 
prayer, we went out, followed by the people, 
who began with great zeal this good work. The 
boys, especially, were in high glee ; and one of 
them when an image of earth was knocked 
down, said, “‘ I always thought they would cry 
out and curse any one who should attempt to 
spoil them; but here they are all gone to dust, 
and not even the corpse of a swamy left.” An- 
other addressed the image he was striking— 
“You worthless! you good-for-nothing thing! 
you have been frightening us all this while, and 
what iscome to you now?” Some of the men 
desired that the boards in the roof of the build- 
ing should be used in enlarging the church, or 
making stables for Mr. Dent, or any thing he 
wanted. They dashed some stone images of 
the Cobra, found in every devil-temple, to pieces, 
There was the representa- 
tion of a demon in the form of a pyramid, such 
as are common in these parts; which, as they 
destroyed it, they found to be made of a kind 
of red earth, with which they smear their arms 
and necks at the time of worship. The chil- 
dren seized it by handfuls, in play: and one 
happened to get a little on his breast, which his 
sister perceiving, said, “* You are a heathen.” 
The child seemed to think it quite a reproach, 
and hasted to clean it off. The business of de- 
molition was at length finished ; and having di- 
rected their instruments of worship to be sent to 
us, together with one or two images, we went 
on rejoicing in what we had seen as the first 


them standing. 


against each other. 


Christians, if such are to be found witnesses of 
their deeds. It is not the worst of their deeds 
to persuade the multitude who come to worship ; 
that they secure the highest favour of Heaven 
by going through the profane mummeries pre- 
scribed, by visiting and worshipping at the 
sacred places on appointed days; by manifest- 
ing a zeal in performances, which, to the eye 
of the unbeliever even, pour scandal upon the 
Christian name. An important ceremony, on 
Friday of the present week, performed by the 
officiating clergy of the Armenians, Greeks, 
Copts, and Syrians, is the literal crowning, 
crucifixion and burial, in efigy, of the Son of 
God! Jt is thus they crucify him afresh, and 
put him to open shame. On the succeeding 
day is another ceremony, equally shocking and 
profane, guided by the bishop himself. I refer 
to the ceremony of the “holy fire.” The zeal 
with which the pilgrims seize this fire, when 
issued from the place of the sepulchre, shows 
to what extent the delusions practised by the 
priesthood get possession of their minds. The 
sums they are urged ‘to give in ‘return, as the 
proof and measure of their love to Christ, and 
avowedly as the price they pay for, and for 
which they receive him, equally show the awful 
and daring profaneness of these professed spirit- 
ual guides. What, in the view of the world, is 
a religion like this! What may infidels and 
opposers justly say of a Christianity character- 
ized by such scandalous perversions! Well 
may the Moslem and the Jew revile the leaders 
and the principles of such a religion. Wecan- 
not suppose that minds under the influenceof de- 
lusions like these, can, in any way, be actuated 
by a genuine principle of love to God. Neither 
the love of God, nor a love for the truth, impels 
them to acts of devotion, self-denial, or sacrifice. 
It is not strange, therefore, that persons of such 
a character, however much zeal they may mani- 
fest in their religious observances, should be 
convicted, and proved guilty of falsehood, error, 
and crime, in their common intercourse with 
men. It was but last Sabbath we were shocked 
by an event which occurred in the very church 
of the holy sepulchre. An affray took place 
between an Armenian and a Greek Christian, 
which shortly enlisted a very large body of 
Christians of both sects in a violent fight, and 
had nearly ended in the destruction of several 
lives. All this occurred near the sepulchre of 
our Lord, for which these multitudes, engaged 
in open quarrel, profess such supreme venera- 
tion! Do they truly love their Master? : 
Yesterday a vast crowd of pilgrims. left for 
Jordan, to return on Thursday. On Monday 


fruits of a promise yet to be fulfilled—the idols 


ture. The journalists of France, at the period’ 


He shall utterly abolish.— Rev. S. Hobbs. 


next they disperse for their respective homes. 
We cannot but hope that some seed has been 
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scattered among them, which will -ultimetel y 
spring up and produce rich fruit, We have 
had t calls for books by native visiters, 
and our depository not being well known™~to 
pilgrims, we have employed men to go out and 
expose our books for sale in the market places. 
We have thus been able to distribute a good 


number of copies.in the Arabic, Greek, Italian, 


and Armenian, as well as several in the Hebrew 
language. The power of the Spirit is not limited. 
Often he chooses these simple and quiet means 
to prepare the heart for his renewing and sav- 
ing influences. May he thus employ the mes- 
sengers of trath we have been permitted to send 
out, “ that his way’ may be known upon the 
earth; his saving health among all nations.” © 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY; SEPTEMBER 17, 1842. 


Tams—Thrée Dollars if pai 
Dollars and Cents in advance. 


within six months, or T'wo 


Deatn or Mrs. Trter.—Mrs. Letitia Tyler, 
wife of the President of the United States, died 
at the President’s Mansion, Washington city, 
on Saturday evening last, 10th instant, after a 
‘long and severe illness. She arrived at Wasb- 


ington in a state of ill health, and was never| 


seen in company, being for the most part of the 
time confined to her chamber. She is spoken 
of as a most amiable and excellent woman, 
adorning every walk of life in which she has 
been called to move, and shedding lustre by 
her examplé”tipon* the Christian profession. 


The National Intelligencer thus speaks of 


her :—This most estimable lady was, in life, 
more truly than we can.represent her in words, 
a wife, a mother, and a Christian—loving and 
confiding to her husband—gentle and affection- 
ate to her children—kind and charitable to the 
needy and the afflicted. Deeply impressed in 
early life by her highly respected and pious pa- 
‘rents with the truthful and heavenly doctrines 
of the meek Jesus, in all her actions, with what- 
ever, sphere in life connected, self was forgot- 
ten by her, and the good of others alone re- 
membered, which won for her wherever she 
was known the love and esteem of all.” 

The funeral ceremony was performed in the 
President’s Mansion. at four o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. The Rev. Dr. Hawley officiated on 
the occasion, in the presence of a very large 
number of sympathizing friends, several mem- 
bers of Congress, the city Council of Washing- 
ton, and all the principal officers of Government. 
The remains of the deceased were removed on 
Tuesday to the state of Virginia, for interment 
‘in the family burying-ground. 


AnoTHerR is our sorrowful duty 
to announce the decease of the Rev. Robert 
Birch, pastor of the Presbyterian church in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. He died on Monday 
morning, 12th inst., aged thirty-four years. He 
has been cut off in the midst of life and useful- 
ness. He was characterized by his amiability 
in private intercourse, and by his popular ta- 
lentsasa preacher. The call is admonitory to 
all, but to ministers of the Gospel it is especially 
so, and urges them not only to make their own 
calling and election sure, but to watch for souls 
as those who are to give account. Mr. Birch 
was installed pastor of the church, now left va- 
cant by his death, on the 14th of March, 1839. 


To have: received 
« Pencillings” by -G., and should like to have 
two or three on hand before we publish. 


AposToticaL Succersston.—The article on 
our first page is a very brief and sensible refu- 
tation of the absurd claims set up by Episcopa- 
lians on the subject of Apostolical Succession. 


Prayer For Misstons.—We have already). 


noticed the appointment of the first Monday in 
October as a day to be dedicated in a peculiar 
manner to instruction on the subject of Foreign 
Missions, and prayer for their success. The 
recommendation of the General Assembly is 
worthy of respectful consideration, whatever] 
may be its subject, but in the present it comes 
with all the force of a moral obligation, The 
Church cannot disregard it and be innocent ; it 
enforces no new commandment, but reminds of 
a duty from which the friends of Christ would 
not wish to be excused. It is a subject of which 
he wishes to be reminded, associated as it is 
with his love to his Master and his love for the 
souls of his fellow men. 

Foreign Missions! what do they contem- 
plate ?' not merely the elevation of the heathen 
from their present degradation, their instruction 
in the arts of life, their advancement in civili- 

zation, but the dispersion from their mental 
vision of that thick cloud which obscures from 
them the path of life, and inspires them with 
the noble thought of achieving immortality. 
Millions are perishing not only in profound ig- 
norance of every thing which, as the subjects 
of God’s government they ought to know, but 
frightfully polluted by the gross vices of an 
idolatrous state. Is any other argument besides 
this necessary to excite to action the humane 
bosom? What stronger inducement to religious| 
and benevolent effort than the actual condition: 
of the heathen who are without God, and with- 
out hope in the world, and whose only prospect 
is to lie down in sorrow! Would a philanthro- 
pist who possessed the knowledge of a specific, 
withhold it in a time of wide-spread pestilence? 
Would he consider it too troublesome to use 
every means to make it known? Would he be 
deterred from his benevolent efforts by the fear 
of a little expense? Would he not on the con- 
trary be rejoiced to think that, at a little sacri- 
fice of money and of time, he should be made 
the herald of life to many of his perishing fel- 
low men? If so, why should there not be un- 
speakably more anxiety for the spiritual and 
eternal life of millions who are ready to perish ? 
Why should not Christians regard their time 
and money as still more benevolently spent, 
when spent to save the soul whose redemption 
is so precious! It is not to be expected that 
impenitent men who have no practical experi- 


ence of the advantages of religion, should have 
any just sense of the deplorable spiritual condi- 
tion of the heathen, but with Christians it is 
different ; it is impossible in the nature of things, 
that professing to be saved themselves they 
should coolly look upon the perdition of their 


fellow men. . 


Foreign Missions are nothing more than the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— 


| fulfilment of Christ’s command to preach the 


Gospel to every creature. It may be pleaded 
on the one hand, thatthe money expended on 
them, had better be devoted to domestic benev- 
olence, and on the other hand it may be urged, 
that comparatively little efficacy has hitherto 
attended the efforts to change the condition of 
heathen nations; but in answer to all this, there 
ig the command of the Saviour, who has not in- 
timated that success is to be the measure of our 
faithfulness. As Christians we are to endea- 
vour to make the terms of this salvation known 
to the ends of the earth, whether men will bear 
or forbear. When we are commanded to go 
into the Lord’s vineyard, we are not to say in 
excuse of disobedience that the soil is sterile, 
or that our own strength is infirm, but we are to 
go and do our best, leaving all consequences 
with him who has commanded us. 

That the Church is so little occupied in this 
department of benevolence, may be attributed 
to two causes. The one is the negligence of 
the clergy to bring this matter in all its momen- 
tous bearings before their people. It is not suf- 
ficient that it should be made a topic of remark 
from the pulpit once or twice a year, but “ line 
upon line, line upon line” should be given to the 
people on this subject. The ministry should be 
sensible of the awful responsibility which rests 
upon them in making this matter fully under- 
stood. The other.causa is the prevalence of a 
formal religion in the Church, which is destitute 
of all those signs of vitality which never fail to 
accompany true religion. It is not the prerog- 
ative of man to search into the spirit of his fel- 
low man, and to see its precise condition, but it 
is allowable to infer a man’s principles from his 
conduct. ‘The tree shall be known by its fruits; 
and what then shall be said of those professing 
Christians who feel no solicitude for the salvation 
of others—who with all the comforts of life con- 
tribute nothing for the benefit of the miserable— 
nay,who even with wealth, can hoard it up and 
confer it upon profligate sons, but leave the 
heathen to perish. Can the love of Christ 
dwell in suchaone? It is utterly incredible. 
The last day will show that such professors, 
had not only neglected the souls of others, but 
their own souls likewise. | 

May it not be hoped that the Presbyterian 
Church will thoroughly awake to this subject ? 
Her missions have been judiciously conducted ; 
they have all the outward marks of prosperity; 
but they are too limited, and their permanent 
continuance, much more their enlargement, de- 
pends on the fervency of the Church’s prayers, 
and the increase of her liberality. Let not the 
present opportunity be neglected; let the ap- 
pointment of the General Assembly be carried 
out in its spirit, and the dews of heavenly grace 
will descend not only upon the dried fields of 
heathenism, but upon our own domestic vine- 
yards. 


Dr. Netrieron.—We regret to learn that 
Dr. Nettleton, whose praise is in all the church- 
es, has been confined for a length of time to gis 


room, with disease which does not seem to give 


way to medical treatment. We doubt not that 
whether he lives he will live unto the Lord, or 
whether he dies, he will die unto the Lord, so 
that living or dying he is the Lord’s. 


Cuariry.— Goode, himself an honoured 
member of the Established English Church, in 
his very learned book on the Divine Rule, in 
speaking of the exclusiveness of High church- 
men who would shut out from the kingdom of 
heaven all but those who participate in sacra- 
ments episcopally administered, justly remarks, 
that they have well learned the lesson of the 
Monk of Lerins, who in speaking of the Dona- 
tists said, “‘ Who is so wicked as to deny that 
the Donatists and such other pests, shall burn 
for ever with the devil !” | 


Testimony To Misstons.—Captain Wilkes, 
commander of the late exploring squadron, has 
given the following honourable testimony in fa- 
vour of the missions which he visited : 


‘“‘ [| cannot find words to express the high re- 
spect that is due to the missionaries who are 
labouring in the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
I have visited many of their stations, and have 
taken every means in my power to obtain ac- 
curate information relative to their character, 
and the effects of their intercourse with the na- 
tives; and I cheerfully bear them record, and 
the officers of the expedition unanimously con- 
cur with me in the opinion, that the value of 
their efforts for civilizing the natives is beyond 
computation. The Sandwich Islands especially, 
exhibit a remarkable instance of rapid progress 
from barbarism to a state of civilization. An 
idea of the present condition of these people can 
be formed only by one who has visited them. 
The various reports which have been circulated 
prejudicial to the character of the missionaries, 
and to the course which they have pursued, | 
can pronounce, from my own observation, and 
that of the other officers of the expedition, du- 
ring both of our visits to these islands, to be 
without foundation.” 


ImmoraLiry.—The authorities of the city of 
New York, have been making praiseworthy 
efforts to suppress the sale of obscene prints and 


books, which’ it &ppears has.been carried on to 
a fearful extent, and evincing the incurable de- 


pravity of those engaged in it. One of the daily 


papers gives the following account: 

“Quite a stir has been caused in this city 
within the few days past, in consequence of the 
strong measures taken to put down the sale of 
obscene books and periodicals—for we are in- 
formed the authorities are determined to bring 
the latter to the touch-stone as promptly as the 
former. We do not see any reason ahy they 
should not. As the investigations go on, the 
facts brought to light are enough to astonish and 
amaze any man—even those who know how un- 
disguised the utterance of the obscene publica- 
tions has been hitherto. It seems that there is 
an extensive and organized system in the busi- 
ness. Many thousands of dollars are employed 
as eapital; and there are agents and agencies 
in every ward. 
of the streets, and even many of the stores os- 
tensibly for the sale of other articles—are dis- 
covered to have derived nearly all their profits 
from this demoralizing and accursed trade. 

*¢ One of the main manufacturers and venders 
of obscene works, isa Richard Hobbes, a prin- 
ter, who came over here some time ago, from 
England, and who has a numerous and amiable 
family residing at East Chester. Hobbes him- 
self was arrested there yesterday. When 


brought to the police office, he acknowledged 
his participation in the disgusting business; he 
was admitted to bail in the sum of $2000, which 
he procured from William Applegate, the printer. 
The obscene books and newspapers circulate 


not merely amid the young and the vulgar. 


of the least deviation from propriety of man- 


‘fact which tells volumes of horror for the mor- 


class. 


The book stands at the corners| 


Many who move in respectable society — whose 
cheeks would flush with anger at being accused 
ners—are the patrons of this filthy stuff. Fash- 
ionable men, financiers, clerks, book-keepers, 


merchants, and gentlemen—all have been art 
and part in the matter. It is a painful fact—a 


ality of New York.” | — 


Catiine Exection.—* Make your call- 
ing and election sure ;” that is, make it sure to 
yourselves, or do what is necessary to be as- 
sured in your*own minds that you are called 
and élected; and not as it has been strangely 
misinterpreted, do what will secure from God 
your calling and election, for election is God’s 
eternal purpose which cannot be effected by any 
occurrences in time. The subject of our per- 
sonal election may well cause anxiety, but many 
perplex themselves needlessly in revolving in 
their mind, “am I elected or not ?”’ without em- 
ploying the proper means to obtain a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question. Election is before 
calling, and yet the inspired writer inverts the 
order, and admonishes men to make their call- 
ing and election sure; by which, we pre- 
sume, he designed to show that the only 
way in which we can be sure of our elec- 
tion, is to be sure of our calling. We can- 
not, by a mere mental effort, penetrate eter- 
nity, and discover what were the actings of the 
divine mind from everlasting, but we can satisfy 
ourselves whether God has called us by his 
grace and Spirit from darkness into his spiritual 
kingdom; whether we are living by faith on the 
Son of God, and have the evidence of a heart 
renewed and sanctified, and in doing this we 
can infer our election with certainty. If we are 
the subjects of effectual calling, it must have 
been because we were first objects of electing 
love, and to make sure of the one is the only 
way to make sure of the other. If instead of 
being troubled about their election, men would 
sedulously labour to make out the fact that they 
were called by the grace of God, they would 
infallibly be led to glorify God for his electing 
love to their souls. 

LarayvetrEe Annual Com- 
mencement of Lafuyette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, will take place on Wednesday next 
21st instant. On the Tuesday evening previ- 
ous, will be the annual exhibition of the Junior 
The exercises of the Graduating class 
will commence at ten o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. At the close of these exercises, and 
after the conferring of degrees, an address will 
be delivered before the Association of / lumni, 
by the President of the College. In the after- 
noon, the annual Oration before the Literary 
Societies of the College will be delivered by 
the Rev. George Junkin, D.D., President of 
Miami University. The Trustees of the Col- 
lege will hold their annual meeting on Monday 
evening, the 19th inst., at half past seven o’clock, 
at the office of the President of the Board. 


Sunpay Scnoor Lisrary.—The inquiry is 
often made, whether the Board of Publication 
has published any books suitable for the libra- 
ries of Sunday schools; the answer may be 
found by consulting their Catalogue. We are 
aware of the taste for works of fiction, but this 
taste should be corrected in children, that they 
may learn to relish works of a mure substan- 
tial character. Beginning with the Confession 
of Faith, which should ‘be a book of study to 
every child, the following books published by 
the Board may with propriety be put into the 
hands of children. The price of them is $13.28, 

‘The Confession of Faith. 

The Way of Salvation. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Life of Knox. 

Do. Wilson. 

The Threefold Cord. 

Love to Christ. 

The Life of Major General Andrew Burn. 

Do. Lieut. Col. Blackader. 
Do. Rev. George Trosse. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The Life of Andrew Melville. 

The Lives of the Patriarchs. 

Sketches of Church History. 

The Lives of Owen and Janeway. 

The Life of the Rev. Richard Baxter. 

The Prophetic Blessings. 

The Memoir of the Rev. John Rodgers, D.D. 

The Life of Rev. Philip Henry. 

Do. William Sharp Buchanan. 

Labourers in the East. 

Voyages to and from the Cape of Good Hope. 

History of the Inquisition. 

Scripture Emblems. 

Life of Philip Melancthon. — 

Duty of Children to Love and Seek Christ. 

Life of Ulricus Zuinglius. 

Missionary Records. 

The Council of Trent. 

History of the Covenanters in Scotland. 

Eastern Manners. 

Missionary Tales for Little Listeners. 

Traditions of the Covenanters. 

Lives of Hervey and Toplady. 

The Book of Popery. _ 

Travels.in North India. 

Herchell’s Sketch of the Jews. 

The Force of Truth. 

The Chief End of Man. 

. Onty Betreve!—How simple the direction! 
how comprehensive the summary of a Chris- 
tian’s religion! It is too simple to be credible 
to most men, whose self-righteous notions would] 
lead them to expect and to wish something 
more. Like Naaman they wish the prophets 
of the Lord to require of them some great thing; 
but a simple washing in Jordan to cure a natu- 
ral leprosy, or a simple act of faith to cure a 
spiritual one, are means too simple to be effica- 
cious. Yet so it is. The whole New Testa- 
ment is full of this— only believe.” The high- 
est gifts of God are suspended on this, and sal- 
vation with all its unspeakable and eternal bless- 
ings comes only to him who believes, It is the 
simple act of faith which saves the soul, and 
they who, pretending to know more than God, 
add works to faith to make salvation more 
sure, stumble and halt to their ruin. 

A self-righteous man labours to make himself 
acceptable to God by his own works, and al- 
though he may thus blind his own conscience, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom. The heath- 
en have invented a thousand ceremonies to help 
them on their way to heaven, and some nomi- 
nally Christian bodies have done the same for 
the purpose, we suppose, of making the simple 
doctrine of faith more imposing and more effi- 


| their salvation at the throne of God. 


cacious ; but these are miserable and pearenrs 
devices. Only believe, says the Gospel ; and 


why?-are works of righteousness worthless ? 
nay, but they are the fruits of faith, and will be 
its evidence. Only believe, and why? because 
faith is a confident trustin an Almighty Saviour, 
whose imputed righteousness makes up for all 
our defects; who is pledged to save all who 
thus come to him, and who even pleads for 
It is in 
this way that faith becomes so efficacious, as it 
renounces false dependencies, and commits the 
whole concerns of the soul to a mighty and 
most merciful and sympathizing Redeemer. 

Tre Missionary.— Moffatt in his missionary 
labours in South Africa draws the following 
striking portrait of the missionary Vanderkemp. 


‘Some time elapsed before the crafty mon- 
arch Gaika would give his consent that they 
should remain in his dominions; and when this 
was at length granted, and a suitable spot se- 
lected, he adds, in true Gospel simplicity, 
‘Brother Edmonds and I cut down long grass 
and rushes for thatching, and felled trees in the 
wood. - I kneeled down on the grass, thanking 
the Lord Jesus that he had provided me a rest- 
ing place before the face of our enemies and 
Satan, praying that from under this roof the 
seed of the Gospal might spread northwards 
through all Africa.’ 

“‘ After Mr. E.’s departure, the doctor in his 
cheerless abode was instant in season and out 
of season, -eagerly embracing every opportuni- 
ty of recommending the Gospel, and catching 
each little ray of light that beamed on his de- 
vious path. He was a man of exalted genius 
and learning. He had mingled with courtiers. 
He had been an inmate of the universities of 
Leyden and Edinburgh. He had obtained 
plaudits for his remarkable progress in litera- 
ture, in philosophy, divinity, physic, and the 
military art.. He was not only a profound stu- 
dent in ancient languages, but in all the modern 
European tongues, even to that of the High- 
landers of Scotland, and had distinguished him- 
self in the armies of his earthly sovereign, in 
connexion with which he rose to be captain of 
horse and lieutenant of the dragoon guards. 
Yet this man, constrained by the ‘love of 
Christ’ could cheerfully lay asideall his honours, 
mingle with savages, bear their sneers and con- 
tumely, condescend to serve the meanest of his 
troublesome guests—take the axe, the sickle, 
the spade, end the mattock—lie down on the 
place where dogs repose, and spend nights and 
his couch crenched with rain, the cold wind 
bringing his fragile house about his ears. 
Though annoyed by the nightly visits of hun- 
gry hyenas, sometimes destroying his sheep 
and travellisg appurtenances, and even seizing 
the leg of beef at his tent door, though compel- 
led to wander about in quest of lost cattle, and 
exposed to the perplexing and humbling caprice 
of those whose characters were stains on human 
nature—whisperings occasionally reaching his 
ears that murderous plans were in progress for 
his destructon—he calmly proceeded with his 
benevolent efforts, and to secure his object, 
would stoof with ‘the meekness of wisdom’ to 
please and propitiate the rude and wayward 
children of he desert whom he sought to bless.” 


Dr. Tync.—This gentleman who has recently 
returned fran Europe is now publishing his 7e- 
collections it the Episcopal Recorder. We may 
expect mucl interesting information on the state 


of the Churth in England from Dr. Tyng, who 


has enjoyed good opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge d facts ; and who from his sincere 
and heart fdt interest in the cause of Christ, 
would not, ike some others, be so blinded by 


compliments, as to be prepared to applaud every 


thing he saw, .whether it promoted or retarded 
the glorious-progress of the Church. 


Ecciestssticat.—On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the Rev, Isaac Todd was installed pastor of 
the Presbyttrian church of Troy, Pennsylva- 
nia, by a conmittee of the Presbytery of Sus- 
quehanna, ajpointed for that purpose. The Rev. 
John Dorraace preached the sermon from 2 
Cor. ii. 16 ; the Rev. E. H. Snowden presided, 
and gave tle charge to the pastor; the Rev. 
John Dorrarce gave the charge to the people. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
NONTHULY CONCERTS. 


It has bern the glory of the Presbyterian 
Church that the Missionary cause is insepa- 
rably interlnked with her very existence. 
In taking he place in the ranks of the friends 
of Missions, the has been but responding to the 
Commission of her divine Head, ** Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations.” This commission 
presses its chims with equal weight on all her 
members, bota young and old, high and low, rich 
and poor, ani asks their prayers, almsgivings, 
and in some cases the dedication of themselves 
to the service Thus much they vowed at the 
time of their espousals to Christ. Their cove- 
nant obligations were not to becircumscribed by 
the narrow bounds of their respective congrega- 
tions. Profesing to have been “ created anew 
in Christ Jesus,” a lost world which he died to 
redeem, was to be the extended theatre of their 
prayers and efforts. ‘They had no right to ex- 
pend their Christian energies on a single con- 
gregation or neighbourhood or country. Every 
part and property of their natures, and every 
moment of their future existence, had been 
bought and paid for with “ precious blood.” The 
Christian ‘is not his own;” and when the 
temptation comes, tocontract thesphereof his in- 
fluence and forget the claims of a perishing world, 
his reply is at hand, ‘¢I am not my own, lam 
Christ’s.”” That such should be the spirit and 
temper of evety real disciple of the Saviour, no 
one will deny. We propose to apply this test 
to the interest manifested throughout our 
Church in regard to the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer for the conversion of the world. The 
appointment of this institution by the Christian 
Church was based on the promise made to the 
united prayer of the Church, greater than that 
which is made to all its members praying se- 
parately—* If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my father 
who is in heaven. For where two or three 
are met together in my name there am | 
in the midst of them and that to bless them.” 
The Presbyterian Church in contemplation of 
the great errand which was to unite the thou- 
sands of its own Israel, with the hosts of God’s 
elect in different parts of the world in that one 
petition * thy kingdom come ;” engaged in the 
work with a zeal and energy worthy of so great 
a cause. Ministers and people appeared actua- 
ted with one spirit. The mite of the widow 
and the wealth of the affluent, the ardour of the 
young and the wisdom of the aged, were alike 
consecrated to the noble cause. But alas! that 
the ardour of our first love should have grown 
cold, while the magnitude of the work was 
heightening in grandeur and extent. Were we. 
to judge of the interest felt in the Missionary 
cause by the average attendence at our Month- 
ly Concerts, we should have great reason to 
conclude that the world’s conversion was a se- 
condary consideration among prefessors of re- 


‘ligion. The beggarly account of empty seats 


so often witnessed, painfully attest to the friends 
of the Redeemer, an indifference to that cause 
for which he bled and died. We have within 
our bounds a body. of thirteen hundred minis- 
ters and one hundred and fifty thousand 


communicants; if such a combined influence} 


were enlisted in sustaining the Monthly Concert! 


But the scene is changed of late. 


and thou shalt bruise his heel. 


residue is unaccomplished prophecy. The pow- 
er of Satan is still great. 


shows that he considered the event as future, 


then, must be considered «2 containing an inti- 
matian to ng of anurher coming of the woman’s 


seed; and the Church which still suffers is 
taught thereby to look for final deliverance to 
the second advent. 
the heel of a man treading upon the head of a 
serpent, by which the heel of the man is bruis- 
ed, while the head of the serpent is crushed, 
represents both effects as simultaneous. 
prophecy therefore of the advent, it does not 
distinguish that the advent will be two-fold. 


of P rayer, what an impetus would be given to 
the cause of Missions, Who believes that means 
would be wanting then to send such reinforce- 
ments to the field as are ready to go? What! 
means wanting, when men are found ready and 
waiting to be sent forth to fields which are now 
** white to the harvest?” Means wanting in a 
church upon which God has so richly lavished 
all needful, spiritual and temporal blessings? 
Means wanting to send the “ bread of life” to a 


famishiag world, when we have ‘ enough and 


to spare?” Means wanting to advance the 
cause of that Redeemer who, for ** our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty might 
become rich?’ Has the Church lost sight of the 
Cross? Have her children forgotten its accefts 


of mercy, when, in answer to their once anx-| 


ious inquiry, ‘* what must we do to be saved ;” 
it echoed back the response, “‘ look unto me 
and be yesaved?” Ah! then the cross was the 
central object of attraction and the ardour of 
first love, could hardly restrain the impetuous 
desire for the wings of an angel to bear the story 
of that cross to the ‘ dark places of the earth.” 
When we 
reflect upon the worldly spirit and policy which 
pervades the body of Christian professors—the 
backwardness of so many of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ to deny themselves and come 
up to the help of the Lord—the feebleness of 
the instruments and the poverty of the means 
which can be brought to bear upon the empire 
of spiritual darkness—the millions on millions 
who are living without God and without hope— 
when reflection dwells on all these discouraging 
subjects and we forget for a moment the power, 
the wisdom and the faithfulness of God: O then 
faith flags, expectation droops, and the soul has 
scarcely strength to raise the languid petition, 
* Lord let thy kingdom come.” 

We propose in our next to suggest some 
hints, by which our Monthly Concerts can, un- 
der the blessing of God, be made to possess a 
new interest both to pastors and people. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISCELLANEA SACRA. 


Eloah is the singular of Elohim. It is used 
both in the singular and plural, of the Supreme 
Being, but has relation to a worshipping reli- 
gious people, who make him their fear and 
dread, and the object of their trust. The term 
Jehovah expresses his essential Deity. Hence 
God is Jehovah in respect to all his creatures. 
The wicked shall know that he is Jehovah. 
But God is Elohim only to his people. This 
explains Heb. xi. 16, ‘“* Wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their (Eloah) God.” Job 
xix. 26 may be rendered, ** Yet in my flesh (or 
of my flesh, i. e. of my nature and kindred) 
shall [ see Eloah.” From which it appears 
that the Patriarch expected an incarnation of 
the object of his worship and religious trust, 
who was to appear in the character of his Re-| 
deemer. A Redeemer was properly the pro- 
tecting or representative kinsman—one who pro- 
secuted in behalf of his injured or suffering re- 
lative, in right of blood. Job lamented the fail- 
ure of all his kindred, yet he knew he had a 
Redeemer, who at a future time, would appear 
as his avenger from the power of the grave. It 
was however no mortal kinsman he should see, 
but Eloah of his flesh; his God became his 
kinsman and brother, and thus his Redeemer. 

2. Genesis iii. 15. It shall crush thy head, 
The history of 
the incarnation has taught us, who is the wo- 
man’s seed. The sufferings and death of our| 
Lord, have fully explained what we are to un- 
derstand by the “ bruising of his heel,” but the 


Paul repeats the pro- 
mise in Rom. xvi. 20—* the God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly”—which 


when he wrote. This first promise of ™erey 


The symbolical action of 


Asa 


The same remark may be made upon the col- 
lision of the stone with the image, in the sym- 
bolical prophecy recorded in second chapter of 
Daniel. ‘The stone cut out of the mountain (at 
the beginning of this dispensation) will smite 
the image and crush it to powder, (at the close 
of this dispensation) at which time the head of 
the serpent will be crushed, and the Prince of 
this world cast out of it, together with the curse. 
John xii. 31. lora. 


PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION, 
We copy the following article from the Eyzs- 
copal Recorder, which contains a doctrine of 
deep moment, alike contained in the Presbyte- 
rian and Episcopal standards, but which many 
of the clergy of the latter Church entirely re- 
pudiate. 


CHURCH FORMULARIES. 


ArTicLeE XV1I.—* Predestination to life is the 
everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before 
the foundations of the world were laid) he 
hath constantly decreed, by his counsel secret 
to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, as vessels made to hon- 
our.... The godly consideration of predesti- 
nation and our election in Christ is full of 
sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to 
godly persons, and such as [eel in themselves 
the working of the spirit of Christ, mortifying 
the works of the flesh and their earthly mem- 
bers, and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things.” | 

Lirurcy.—* Make thy chosen people joyful.” 
— Morning Service. 

-. Almighty God, who has knit 
together thine elect in one communion and 
fellowship in the mystical body of thy Son 
slag our Lord.”—Collect for All Saints’ 

ay. 


3 ‘God the Holy Ghost who sancti- 
fied me, and all the elect people of God.”— 
Catechism. 

‘Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who hast purchased to thyself an uni- 
versal Church, by the precious blood of thy 
dear Son,”—Prayers (in the Ember Weeks.) 

“Beseeching thee, of thy gracious 
goodness, shortly to accomplish the number 
of thine elect, and to hasten thy kingdom.”— 
Burial Service. : 

Homiries,—“ God, of his special favour to- 
wards them, whom he hath appointed to ever 
lasting salvation hath so offered his grace 
especially, and they have so received it fruit- 
fully, that although by reason of their sinful 
living outwardly they seemed before to have 
been the children of wrath and perdition, yet 
now the Spirit of God working mightly in 
them, unto obedience to God’s will and com- 
mandments, they declare, by their outward 
deeds and life, in the showing of mercy and 
charity, which cannot come put of the Spirit 
of God, and his especial grace, that they are 
the undoubted children of God, appointed unto 
everlasting life.”—Sermon of Almsdeeds. 

ENGLISH REFORMERS. | 

Cranmer.—* Certain it is that our election| 
cometh only and wholly of the benefit and 
grace of God, for the merits of Christ’s pas- 
sion, and for no part of our merits and good 
— F. E. C., vol. iii. p. 

Latimer.—“ God knoweth his elect, and dili- 


+ 


progress of each one carefully four times a 


gently watcheth and keepeth them, so that all 
_ things serve to their salvation. The nature 
of fire is to burn all that is laid in it; yet} 
God kept the three young men in Babylon, 
that they burnt not. And Moses saw a bush 
on fire, but it burnt not. So false doctrine 
as fire burneth, it corrupteth. But God kept 
his elect that they were not corrupted with it, 
_ but always put their trust in one everliving 
God, through the death of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” —Sermon on Matt. xxii. 21. F. E. C., 
vol. ii. p. 656. 
Rip.ey.—“ I doubt not in the infinite goodness 
of my Lord God, nor in the faithful fellowship 
of his elect and chosen people, but at both their 
hand in my cause, ye shall rather find the 
more favour and grace..... And who is he 
that knoweth the cause to be God’s, to be 
Christ’s quarrel, and of his gospel, to be the 
common weal of all the elect and chosen chil. 
dren of God, of all the inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven?—who is he, I say, that 
knoweth this assuredly by God’s word, and 
the testimony of his own conscience, as I, 
through the infinite goodness of God, not of 
myself, but by his grace, acknowledge my- 
self to do ?—who is he, l say, that knoweth 
this, and both loveth and feareth God; in deed 
and in truth loveth and believeth his master 
Christ, and his blessed gospel, loveth his 
brotherhood, the chosen children of God, and 
aiso lusteth and longeth for everlasting life? 
—who is he, I say again, that would not, or 
cannot find in his heart, in this cause to be 
content to die?”—Ridley’s Farewell. F. E. 
C., vol. iv., pp. 35—-43, 44. 
Hoorer.—* I believe that this corruption of na- 
ture, otherwise called original sin, is the 
fountain.and root of all sins: for the which all 
the miseries and adversities that we endure 
in this present life, as well in body as soul, 
do come unto us ; yea, and in the end double 
death: that is to say, both of body and soul. 
These be the fruits and rewards of sin. But 
although the same be due and common to all 
men general y, nevertheless, the Lord, through 
his mercy hath reserved to himself a certain 
number (which are only known to himself;) 
the which he hathdrawn from hiscorrupt heap, 
and hath sanctified and cleansed the same in 
the blood of his Son Jesus Christ; and by 
means there of hath made them vessels of elec- 
tion and honour, apt unto all good works.”— 
Confession of Faith. F. E. C., vol. v. p. 
438. 
Braprorp.—* Election is the free mercy and 
grace of God in his own will, through faith 
in Christ his Son, choosing and preferring to 
life such as pleaseth him.” 
[ speak of that faith, which in- 
deed is thetrue faith, the justifying and re- 
generating faith. I believe I say, that this 
faith and belief in Christ is the work and gift 
of God, given unto none other than to those 
which be the children of God ; that is, to those 
whom Goc the Father, before the beginning 
of the world, hath predestinated in Christ un- 
to eternal life. ‘Thus dol wade in predesti- 
nation in such sort as God hath patefied and 
opened it. ‘hough in God it be first, yet to us 
it is last opened and, therefore, 1 begin with 
creation, from whence I come to redemption, 
so to justification, and so to election. On 
this sort, [am sure, that warily and wisely 
a man may walk in it easily by the light of 
(Jod’s Spirit in and by his word, seeing this 
faith not to be given to all men (2. Thes. tii.) 
but to such as are born of God, predestinate 
before the world was made, afier the pur- 
pose and good will of God, which will we 
may not call into disputation, but in trembling 
and fear submit ourselves to it as-to that 
which can will none otherwise than that 
which is holy, right, and good, how far so- 
ever otherwise it seem to the judgment of 
reason, which must needs be beaten down to 
be more careful for God’s glory than for 
man’s salvation, which dependeth only there | 
on, as all God’s children fult well see; for 
they seek not the glory which cometh from 
men, but the glory which cometh from God.” 
—Epistles. F. E. C., vol. vi., pp. 188—190. 
Jewet.—‘* You were blind, the children of 
wrath, without understanding, without God, 
and without hope. But God hath had mercy 
upon you, and hath given you grace to know 
your calling. Herein it appeareth that you 
are the chosen of God, and of the flock of 
Christ.” 3 
God hath chosen you from the 
beginning, his election is sure forever. The 
Lord knoweth who are his. You shall not 
be deceived with the power and subtility of 
antichrisi; you shall not fall from grace; you 
shall not perish.”—On the Thessalonians. 
F. E. C., vol. vii., pp. 134, 385. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Official Communications. 

Resutts.—Our last paper showed some of 
the fundamental principles on which the Board 
of Education conduct the work entrusted to 
them. We propose to give a further statement 
in a future article, intended to describe precise- 
ly the steps which a young man must take, in 
order to receive the aid of the Board. At pre- 
sent we wish further to say most distinctly and 
emphatically, that our chief anxiety is in rela- 
tion to the character of our beneficiaries. The 
greatest pains are taken to guard against the 
reception of unworthy candidates, and to secure 
the speedy and certain detection of such, if they 
should happen to get upon our list. Experience 
has suggested a great many precautions in the 
application of our principles, and as fast as they 
occur, they are instantly put in requisition. 
We have great comfort in the reflexion, that if 
our plans are faithfully adhered to by Presby- 
teries, there is perhaps as great security, as 
the imperfections of human nature will admit, 
in the reception of young men; while the quar- 
terly report of their Teachers, their own corres- 
pondence, and the untiring vigilance of the ex- 
ecutive Committee, who review the standing and 


year, are pretty sure to disclose their true cha- 
racter and enable us to judge of the propriety 
of their continuance upon the funds of the 
Church. 

_ Nor is this all theory. The experience of 
the last two years is a striking commentary 
upon the facts of the case, no single instance 
having occurred within that period of moral de- 
linquency in the case of a candidate of the 
Board. 

But what has been the actual rEsuuts of 
these plans and operations? Are they such as 
to commend the Institution to the confidence 
and affections of the Church? This is the 
grand point and by it we must be content to 
stand or fall. What, then, we repeat, are the 
results? 

Previous to the organization of the Board in 
1819, there are no records to show the actual 
fruits of the enterprise. Nor indeed subsequent- 
ly to that date have we very accurate data for 
estimating what was done by the Presbyteries, 
independently of the Board. They seem, how- 
ever, to have had from one to three hundred 
candidates constantly in training. 

The Board of Education itself has always 
kept accurate statistics, and a complete register 
of all whom it has aided. Up till 1831, when 
it was reorganized under Dr. Breckinridge, 
very few were sustained independently of the 
Presbyteries. Since that time—only eleven 
years ago—there have been aided by the Board 
alone, more than TWELVE HUNDRED young men 
in their progress to the ministry. ‘This simple 
fact speaks volumes for the enterprise. — 

Who can estimate the mighty and everlast- 
ing consequences, involved in the education of 
twelve hundred men for the ministry of the 
gospel! Who can compute their influence 
upon the destiny of man on earth, and the sal- 
vation of our race for eternity? Who has 


solved the problem of the worth .of one soul, 
and who can tell us how many of such values 
will be found in the final result of the labours 
direct and indirect, of one simple, faithful, and 
devoted minister? And who, then, can con- 
ceive of the growing aggregate, resulting from 
twelve hundred ministers? The mighty problem 
far transcends the powers of the highest angel. 
The glorious fruits will form a theme worthy of 
seraphic praises, while eternity endures. 

Let it be remembered that the Board of Edu- 
cation was the means, not only of supporting 
these young men, but of calling their attention 
to the subject. Many of them never would or 
could have entertained the thought of entering 
the ministry, but for this noble Institution. 
Young men who are now filling some of the 
most important stations in the church, would 
have wasted their energies, and buried their 
talents, in some secluded walk of life, “unknow- 
ing and unknown.” Some who are lifting up 
their solitary voice amid the dreary desolations 
of the heathen world—some who are translating 


the Word of Life into the languages of be-- 


nighted millions, and some who are now, in 
their turn, training a native ministry in remote 
and barbarous tribes, would have been doomed 
to the limited sphere of usefulness enjoyed by a 
blacksmith, a shoemaker, or a farmer, but for 
the beneficiary education of the Church. 

Nor would the estimate of usefulness be com- 
eg based only upon the direct efforts of the 

nstitution of which we speak. Causes have 
been put in operation incidentally, the effects of 
which no human mind can trace. Accurate in- 
vestigations have assured us, that fully one half 
of our entire ministry, with all its blessed re- 
sults, has* been more or less indebted to the 
public education efforts of the Church. And 
then the institution of the ministry is self-per- 
petuating. ‘The ministers whom we have train- 
ed, will be the means of bringing others into 
the ministry, and they others again, till the end 
of time. We start a wave of religious influence 
in each case, which will continue and spread, 
till it shall traverse the sea of time, and lose 
itself upon the boundless ocean of eternity. 

Put in competition with results like these, 
how trifling and insignificant are the objections 
to this noble cause! How unworthy of men- 
tion are the occasional failures, which poor im- 
perfect human nature has entailed on every 
great and good cause! Who would refuse his 
hearty prayers and co-operation to such an 
enterprize? Who does not wish a _ personal 
participation in interests and rewards like these? 
What could promise more permanent and ex- 
tensive usefulness than the cause of education? 

. M. B. 

Epucation Rooms, Phila. Sept. 1842. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SATAN’S LAST EFFORT TO DESTROY THE 
| “KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
_ Mr. Editor—As you have been so good as 


to give place in your columns to a scrap from 
my pen, | will venture to send you another con- 
nected remotely with a branch of the subject 
touched in my last. At this peried of writing 
and speaking on the latter day glory of the 
kingdom of our blessed Lord, | have recently 
thought that a sober and candid exposition of 
Rev. xx. 7—10, might not be uninteresting to 
some who look and long for the bright ap- 
pearing of Messiah. ‘The first remark we 
would make on this passage is, that so far 
as our knowledge extends, it is the only 
one in the Book of God, that has reference to 
this important event. Our second general re- 
mark is, We presume all believers will agree, 
that during the period in which Satan is bound, 
and shut up in the bottomless pit, be that one 
thousand or three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand years; his power on earth will be entire- 
ly destroyed according to the declaration re- 
corded, verse 3, **that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more till the one thousand vears should 
be fulfilled.” Again all will agree that the pe- 
riod generally termed the millenium will be a 
time of universal holiness and happiness on 
earth. Now turn to the passage under consid- 
eration. We are here informed by the inspired 
prophet, that after this glorious period of light, 
and love, Satan, the old deceiver is to be loosed 
from his prison, a little season/ “And shall 
go out to deceive the nations which are in the 
{fur quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle: the number of 
u'hom is as the sand of the sea.” Now the most 
important inquiry connected with this prophecy 
is: where will Satan find such an army of in- 
carnate devils at this period? An innumerable 
host, so far in his interests, as to be duped by 
him to combine for the total destruction of 
Christ and his people? Exposition in general 
teach, that Satan will collect his last army from 
the generation of men he shall find on earth, 
when loosed and permitted again to visit it, at 
the close of Messiah’s reign. To this view we 
think there are formidable if not insurmountable 
objections, even upon the commonly received 


opinion that the millenium means nothing more 


than the gradual and universal triumphs of the 
Gospel under the present dispensation, that men 
during that period will be born in sin and re- 
generated by the spirit of God as at present. 
Now those who hold these views of the latter 
day glory admit (at least the majority we be- 
lieve) that Messiah’s reign on earth will be uni- 
versal, that all shall know the Lord, all flesh 
shall see his glory, and that the earth shall be 
covered with his knowledge as the waters cover 
the great deep. According to what we find 
concerning this holy and happy period revealed 
in God’s word all must admit that even the tri- 
umphs of the Gospel, and the universal reign 


of grace as we now in part experience it, and: 


that for a one thousand, or it may be for three 
hundred and sixty thousand years will effect a 
wonderful change on this sin-ruined world. 
To suppose therefore that after a period of 
such unparalleled light, love, and holiness, 
that Satan when loosed and again set at lib- 
erty, will find a sufficient number of the then 
existing generation of men in the flesh, to 
form an army as innumerable as the sand of 
the sea; an army not only thus numerous but 
so fiend-like, as to be willing to league with the 


enemy of all good for the total destruction of. 


Christ and his  y.te is to receive a theory 
without a parallel in the history of man and at 
variance with every thing analogous! ‘The 
apostasy of Adam, the wickedness of the ante- 
diluvian world, the unnatural rebellion of the 
Jews throughout their history, and the aposta- 
sies of Christendom form no parallel, to such a 
supposition. Indeed such a theory (with due de- 
ference for the learned and pious whostill hold it, ) 
appears to us derogatory to our exalted God, and 
Redeemer. For we must believe that in order 
to furnish such an army of incarnate fiends for 
Satan when he appears at the close of the mil- 
lenium (if such close shall ever come) it would 
be absolutely necessary for the Prince of Peace 


and Love, in the full tide of his triumphs, to 


withhold His divine influence from every indi- 
vidual for at least one generation if not from 
many more and give them them up to eternal 
enmity and obduracy! For mark it, the word 
does not read that Satan shall go out for ages 
to corrupt the nations, but he shall be loosed 
for a little season to deceive and gather an army 
to make one great and last effort, to regain his 
lost dominion. | 

We have proceeded with our exposition of this 
passage, on the supposition that the latter day 
glory revealed in God’s word is nothing more 
than the future development of the inward 
kingdom, as it is now in progress under the 
present dispensation; but this is not the view we 
entertain on this deeply interesting subject. It is 
the honest convictions of our mind that when 
Messiah comes, at the commencement of the 
millenium, he will rejoice in a dispensation far 
more glorious than the present, set up his tri- 
umphant kingdom, give the dominion under the 
whole heaven to the united body of the saints 
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of the Most High,and that both, he. end they, 
shall forever alter be free fromi’the, power | 
sin and|Saian. But .the question..now returns 
from what quarter will Satan obtain, hie forces 
for. the last onset? .The word declares he shall 
gather them from the four quarters of the earth, 
Gog and Magog, the very army, and the lead- 
er thereof,,of which we have an account in the 
inspired volume as having fallen by the sword 
of the Almighty conqueror at. the commence- 
ment of the Millenium. . Admit the. truth. then 
of Divine revelation and all is plain. From the 
wide extent of earth’s regions, the great decetver 
will by his-hellish policy, congregate myriads 
on myriads who.once in generations tn 
the flesh, fought under bis banners, who just at 
this juncture shall be loosed as to their souls 
from the prison of despair with their deceiver, 
and as to their bodies from their tombs by 
the omni of the Triumphant Conqueror ; 
and now in conjunction with the fountain of 
enmity itself, for the last. time be permitted to 
- display their inveterate malice against the God- 
Man... It.is not necessary to suppose that all the 
fallen of Adam's race shall be deceived and in- 
duced to join this hellish army in their attempts 
on the throne of the Eternal. , Satan has fgught 
with wicked armies fromm He.now 
knows whom he can most easily deceive. Nor 
will this knowledge fail at that important crisis.” 
Now the reason fin addition to those already 
assigned) for believing that the raised wicked 
shall compose the last, army of Satan on earth 
we will. give (if the Lord permit) in our, next 
with answers to objections. J. C. B. 
 * If we might indulge a conjecture concerning the 
classes of immortal men who would be the most like- 


| ly to be deceived and selected by Satan at this fear- ) 
ul 


crisis, we should say those who in the days of 
their flesh; denied the Scripture doctrine of eterna) 
punishment. As Satan deceived them with a false 
| once, he can easily deceive them again with 
false hopes of eterpal triumph. | | 
For the Presbyterian. 
WEST POINT. 

Mp. Editor—I wish through the columns of 
your paper to call the attention of the religious 
public to the importance of furnishing a set of 
the books of our Board of Publication to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 

At that institution are to be found the youth- 
ful élite of the United States Army, or what is 
to be such in years tocome. It is furnished 
with a chaplain to attend to its spiritual concerns, 
and so far very well. But we all know the 
great importance of a well assorted religious |i- 
brary in addition to the stated public dispen- 
sation of the Gospel from the sacred desk. 

Such a library each private individual then 
cannot be expected to have, for want of means 
even if there were an inclination to read them 
always to be found. But one such library at 
least should be there, to give those so disposed 
an opportunity to read what may, by’ the divine 
blessing be for their spiritual advantage. At 
present, probably few religious books are in the 
vast Library furnished the Academy by the 
United States Government. We have lately 
been told there were few or none. Such a desti- 
tution at so important an [nstitution ought not to 
exist in a Christian country. Why should it? 
Are there none on learning the fact, prepared 
to supply it? 

There are many young men there of Presby- 
terian parentage and some sons of Presbyterian 
ministers, who would particularly be gratified in 
having access to such works there as they 
used to have under their father's roof, if they 
have not lost the impressions made by early 
good instruction. 

The, chaplaincy at West Point, for aught we 
know, may always be very well bestowed, but 
Preshyterianism is seldom represented by it, we 
believe; and the yeuth bred up in the faith of 
our sentiments are in danger of losing them by 
hearing others inculcated, as we think, to.their 
disadvantage. We should some how or other 
be represented there as part of an American 
Christendom, to whose tutelage and practical 
oversight @ portion of its military youth is en- 
truatadl by Divine Providence. A present of a 
number of our standard theological books well 
printed and bound would be well bestowed, if 
placed there under care of the Librarians, and 
if few perused them, some might do so to their 
everlasting salvation. If any neglect them, the 
fault will be theirs. Cannot some public spirit- 
ed friend of that Institution be found, who will 
enable the Board of Publication to bestow there, 
as well as elsewhere, a set of its books? | trust 
there can. 

A Frienp To THE Youtn at West Point. 


CALVINISTIC METHODIST PRESBYTERIANS. 


Ifany of our readers have never heard of the 
body of excellent Christians to whom this name 
applies, they will be gratified with some extracts 
from an extended narrative which has been 
placed in our hands. The narrative refers to 
an ecclesiastical body in the mountains ol 
Wales, but churches of the same communion 
are to be found in our country, which has a part 
at least of almost every denomination of Chris- 
tians on the face of the earth. | 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists commenced 
their labours in America, about eighteen years 
ago, and they have now twenty-five churches 
built, and as many preachers. ! 

A few months ago, Rev. J. Brown paid a 
visit to the Assembly or Conference of these 
Christians in Wales, and so deeply interested 
have we been in the account which he has writ- 
ten of his interviews with them, that we are 
tempted to make copious extracts in his own 
words. | 

“ When lately in London,” says Mr. Brown, 
‘«« Mr. Hamilton, the pious and promising Minis- 
ter who. now preaches in the splendid church 
erected for Mr. Irving, as Convener of the Com- 
mittee. appointed by the English Synod for 


opening up a correspondence with the Welsh 
Presbyterians, together with several other 
friends, invited and urged me to attend the 
Welsh Conference or Assembly which met last 
week at Bala. Having more than once pointed 
out the importance of that body, both in its 
religious and political relations, I could not re- 
sist the call thus presented to me in Providence; 


and I deem it right to submit a brief notice of] . 


the proceedings of a few days in Wales, which 
were to me the most interesting and instructive 
of my life. 

‘«‘ Bala isasmall town, with abouttwo twothou- 
sand inhabitants. It is situated near a beautiful 
lake, surrounded with high hills or mountains. 
The whole aspect of the district and population 
bears a marked resemblance to many parts of 
Scotland and of its inhabitants. 

‘‘ It is probable from the comparative poverty 
of the country, that Popery never laid hold of 
its population with so firma grasp as it held the 
population of other lands; and, however this 
be, the Reformation there was nearly complete, 
and to this day few of the inhabitants of the 
Principality profess an attachment to the Church 
of Rome. The attachment to Prelacy seems 
also never to have been strong, and I was sur- 
prised to learn that at this hour nearly one- 
half of the entire population of Wales adhere to 
the connexion that | came to visit. They are 
nearly equal in numbers to all the other sects 
which exist in the Principality, and have dif- 
fused their system with such vigour, that ] have 
reason to believe that there is no part of it where 
one of their chapels may not be found within 
three miles, and every densely-peopled district 
is studded with them. In the principality alone 
there are above six hundred chapels, and pro- 
bably one hundred more in the border counties. 
In Liverpool there are seven chapels, with pas- 
tors of high attainments, and such is the devo- 
tedness of the people, that I have understood 


they contribute as largely to the Bible cause 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


sail the other Christians, in that flourishing 
..% The. present. connexion originated at the 
time. of Whitefield and Wesley, when Howell 
Harris, Esq., a native of Wales then a student at 
Oxford, caught the flame that lightened up Eng- 
land and. produced a New Reformation. The 
Rev. Messrs. Rowlands, Peter Williams, Howel 
Davies, Charles, of Bala, Griffith Jones, and 
about eight other Ministers forsook the Estab- 
lishment, and aided by pious men, not orduain- 
ed, proclaimed the Gospel with amazing zeal 
and success over Wales. They every where or- 
gatized the converts into societies, and esta- 
blished among them a strict and scriptural dis- 
cipline.. Revivals were produced that effected 
the most marvellous changes, so that in large 
districts there remained not a family without 
family prayer; and the morals of the people 
are admitted on all hands to be most pure and 
exemplary. There are monthly meetings held 
in various districts, where preachers meet to- 
gether with Elders, as we meet in Presbyteries, 


the Word, and the exercise ofdicipline. ‘There 
are also quarterly meetings of Associations, or 
more properly Synods, held, where all the Pres- 


these Associations or Synods meets in North 
Wales, the other in South Wales; and just 
as corresponding members are sent from one 
Synod to another in Scotland, so there are cor- 
responding members ‘sent from South Wales to 
North Wales Association or Synod, so that the 
adherents to this system are united over the 
whole Principality; and instead of proposing 
merely to give advice, as do the Independents, 
they exercise a strict discipline over all who 
join in their connexion. They are umted by 
their adherenceto acummonconfession,whichin 
every particular harmonizes with our West- 
minster Confession of Faith. ‘To this candi- 
dates for the Ministry are required not only to 
express their adherence, but are also publicly 
examined on its leading doctrines in the pre- 
sence of the Synod or Association, each mem- 
ber having a right to be satisfied byany exam- 
ination on any point that he pleases. 


conducted in the following manner :—Ministers 
and Elders resident in the district meet on Mon- 
day evening, and engage in religious exercises. 
On Tuesday they meet for business, and devote 
two long sessions to business-which [ shall 
hereafter describe. On Wednesday morning 
they held meetings for prayer—at !0 o’clock 
they meet to ordain Ministers—at 4 p. M., a 
meeting is held in the fields, where two ser- 
mons are preachnd by able ministers. On 
Thursday service commences at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, when two preachers ad¢ress from 
fifteen thousand to twenty thousand veople—a 
similar service commences at ten o’clock, and 
another similar service at three o’clock, p. m., 
so that six preachers address the multitude on 
thatday. . A meeting is held in the fields on 
Friday morning before breakfast, when, after 
sermon, the business of the Synod closes. 

At the present meeting “ returns were made, 
and arrangements entered into, with regard to 
the support of Foreign Missionaries. They 
have already one located on the Cassia hills, 
four days journey from Calcutta, and Dr. 
Richards is just ready to proceed to him. 

** [ was much struck on hearing their conver- 
sation with the similarity of manner that exists 
between their mode of speaking and that of the 
French; but I was greatly surprised to find that 
they trace their origin to Britany—have dis- 
covered that there isa striking resemblance be- 
tween their language and the Patois spoken 
there, and that a missionary is just ready to go 
over, and proclaim to his French kinsmen, “ the 
story of peace.” | 

‘¢ | think that about £3,000 have been raised 
for Foreign Missions during the past year, 
which proves not only that they are a zealous 
people, but that their machinery te of every ef- 
ficient kind. - Jahn Wesley is admitted to have 
been the best financier that has appeared in the 
Church in modern times, but am satisfied that the 
‘system of Wales is equal to that of Wesley, and 
that nothing but the barrier of their language 
has prevented them from occupying a still more 
prominent place. I was gratified to observe 
that several men of considerable worldly rank 
were identified with this connexion, and that 
every inhabitant of Bala -and its vicinity vied 
with each other in acts of Christian hospitality, 
so that visiters were universally entertained by 
Christian friends. 

[After an interesting sketch of the business 
meetings, Mr. Brown continues :] 


“The great business of the Synod, as regard- 
ed its internal arrangements, was now over; 
but it has been always the practice of the bre- 
thren to associate preaching with their stated 
meeting. ‘There is a level plain on the north 
of Bala, and there about three o’clock, the peo- 
ple met, to the number of about eight thousand. 
A tent had been raised, and the more wealthy 
had near to it covered tents, some of them com- 
fortably and tastefully arranged and decorated. 
A large space was surrounded with carts and 
wagons, the latter often covered, in which sat 
respectable farmers. The space opposite the 
tent, where stood the preacher, was filled by 
persons of all ranks. ‘The Psalmody was de- 
lightful, and when its notes collected the troop- 
ing crowds, I could hardly believe that [ was 
not looking on a gathering of Covenanters in 
one of the glens of Scotland. Mr. Phillips, 
whom [ had heard before, preached an admira- 
ble sermon on “the day of visitation.” After 
describing the day of -visitation—the privileges 
and responsibilities associated with it, he closed, 
with one of those fervid perorations that are so 
effective in Wales. I retain notes of it, as 
translated by Mr. Hughes, and am satisfied it 
would, if so delivered, be effective any where. 
Few Welsh cheeks were dry on the occasion. 
Much preaching in the open air forces some to 
adopt, what the Scotch used to call ‘*the Godly 
tone.” Mr. Phillips has this to perfection, and 
on the whole the sound was agreeable. Mr. 
Jones, from South Wales, followed. At first 


he was calm and solemn; but he. kindled to- 
wards the close, and cast all his heart into the 
peroration. Not a few, I understood, retired, 
blessing God for the manifestations of his grace; 
but [ saw no excitement that I would not wish 
to see transferred to my own congregation. 


“At 7 o’clock, P. M., such as understood 
English were invited to meet the deputation 
from the English Synod in the Chapel of Bala. 
It was crowded to suffocation by many who, | 
suppose, knew little that was said. The Mo- 
derator then called on me to open the meeting 
with prayer, and then, in a short address, in- 
troduced the deputation. Mr. Hamilton, in a 
speech equally distinguished by good taste, 
sound judgment, and Christian feeling, spoke of 
the advantages of Christian union, expressed his 
hope that a more cordial intimacy should exist 
between them and the body he represented, 
gave a brief history of the Missionary efforts of 
the Church of Scotland, presented them with a 
Confession of Faith, and several Missionary 
reports, and finally proposed to introduce their 
missionaries to Drs. Duff, Wilson, &c. Mr. 
Sawyers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, next address- 
ed them, and with great ardour and Christian 
feeling, pointed out the advantages, which he 
hoped would arise from their Christian inter- 
course. 

‘‘T was then invited to address them; and 
after stating that I was there simply as a friend 
and volunteer in the cause of Christian union, 
I gave a history of our body, from 1611, until 
the present day, and dwelt especially on the re- 
cent union of the Synod of Ulster and the Se- 
cession in Ireland—explained our Missionary 
movements—pointing out the necessity of unign 
and co-operation among Christians, and especi- 
ally now when Popery is so rampant, and 


I then detailed the struggles of the Church 


and make arrangements for the preaching of 


byteries, meet by their representatives. One of 


*¢ The business of an Association or Synod is 


Puseyism is labouring to give life to the eye 


Scotland for spiritual independence, and asked 
would they remain neutral should an attempt be 
made to drive Chalmers, Gordon, &c., from her 
pale. I entreated on her behalf, and on behalf 
of our Zion, a continued interest in their pray. 
ers. Mr. Barbour, jun., a respected and talent- 
ed Elder from Manchester, then spoke with great 
power on the advantages of the Presbyterian 
system, and rejoiced to see it in vigorous exer- 
cise among them. Au 

“‘ The Moderator, after expressing his high 


‘delight in what had been said, expressed his 


opinion that, as the scene was so new, the Synod 
would deliberate on the topics submitted to them, 
and give a wrttien reply in due time. During 
the delivery of these speeches the mnititude tes- 
tified their sympathy in a very striking way, 
and especially seemed to feel sensibly the ap- 
peal made to them on behalf of the Church of 
Scotland. This refreshing interview will pro- 
bably lead to important results. At a fixed 
hour, I should suppose that family worship 
was conducted in nearly every house in Bala. 
Even the proprietors of inns assembled all their 
inmates and employed Ministers to conduct 
worship, so that the whole town rung with 
Hallelujahs to Jehovah. Having some hope 
that | might be able to meet my brethren on the 
10th, I left Bala at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Thursday, and so did not see what is 
reckoned the great day, when six Ministers 
preached, and twenty thousand people hear. 
As a compliment to the deputation, it was ar- 
ranged that one of them should speak ten min- 
utes; but as I dreaded that this might annoy the 
ae majority who could only understand 

elsh, I suggested the propriety of Mr. Hamil- 
ton preaching to the English part of the audi- 
ence in the Welsh Chapel. “I have not yet 
learned which arrangement was followed, On 
my way I met vast crowds flocking into Bala 
at that early hour, many on foot, some on horse- 
back, and not a few in carts and wagons. All 
bore agespectable and serious appearance, and 
left the impression that they are really devoted 
servants of God. ‘There was a time, it seems, 
when these Associations excited some opposition 
and ridicule, but such opposition has been lived 
down, and on the whole, besides producing ex- 
citement of a salutary kind, it is believed that 
thousands can trace to the impressions there 
made on their minds, the beginning of a new 
era in their history.”—-N. Y. Observer. 


WARNING T0 INPENITENT YOUTH. 


The following painful incident is taken from 
a note appended to Dr. Scudder’s Journal. It 
shows the sad condition of all who are living 
without hope. Every one is as liable as this 
young man, to be summoned before his Judge 
at an hour’s warning. 

‘“* Not long since,” says the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, 
‘‘@ young man in the vigour of health, with the 
fairest prospects of a long and prosperous life, 
was thrown from a vehicle, and conveyed to the 
nearest house in a state that excited instant and 
universal alarm for his safety. A physician 
was called. The first question of the wounded 
youth was, ‘Sir, must | die? MustI die? De- 
ceive me not in this thing.’ His firm tone and 
penetrating look demanded an honest reply. He 
was told that he could not live more than an 
hour. He waked, as it were at once toa full 
sense of the dreadful reality. ‘ Must I then go 
into eternity inan hour? Must I appear before 
my God and Judge in an hour? God knows 
that I have made no preparation for this event. 
I knew that impenitent youth were sometimes 
cut off thus suddenly, but it never entered into 
my mind that I was to be one of this number? 
And now what shallI do tobe saved?’ He was 
told that he must repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus. * But how shall [ repent and be- 
lieve? There is no time to cxplain the matter. 
Death will not wait for explanation. The work 
must be done. The whole business of an im- 
mortal being in this probationary life is now 
‘erowded into one short hour, and that is an hour 
of mental agony and ttstraction.” Friends were 
weeping around, and running to and fro in fhe 


phrenzy of grief. The poor sufferer, with a 


bosom heaving with emotion, and with an eye 
gleaming with desperation, continued his cry of 
‘ at shall I doto be saved?’ till in less than an 
hour, his. voice was hushed in the stillness of 
death.” 


PUSEYISM IN INDIA. 

The Puseyism party in England, it seems, 
have obtained control of the ‘Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts.” 

‘*‘ They teach the natives,” says the Secreta- 
ry of the Bengal Auxiliary to the London Mis- 
sionary Society,” that no ministrations are valid 
but those of clerzyymen episcopally ordained. 
They are now disturbing the minds of the na- 
tive Christians by openly declaring that the 
missionaries of the London Society are not 
ministers, and that the ordinances of religion as 
performed by them are not valid: added to 
which, the Propagation Society’s missionaries 
have lately forbidden the members of their con- 
gregations to intermarry with the families of 
those who are members of our congregations, 
by which means, not only is the peace of the 
Church destroyed, but also domestic harmony. 
The heathen residing in those parts now de- 
clare that among Christians caste is being es- 
tablished, as amongst themselves.” 

The following quotation from a printed Ben- 
gali tract, circulated among the native Christians, 
will show to what a height these advocates of 
‘‘ apostolical succession” carry their pretensions. 

“Baptists and other separatists, who refuse 
to acknowledge and obey bishops (who are the 
successors of the apostles,) have no right. to 
preach or to adininister the sacraments. Can a 
man assume the office of a judge unless he be 
appointed to it by the king? The separatists 
(dissenters, matabhedatero) did not originate 
with the apostles; for their name was never 
heard of before the 17th or 18th century of the 


Christian era; and even then, they did not arise|_ 


without opposition on the part of every apostolic 
community, nor has any member of the Church 
of Christ since then considered them as sprung 
from an apostolical origin ; whence it is clear 
that their ministry did not originate with the 
apostles.” | | 

The course here described is just what might 
be expected from the carrying out of the ideas 
of apostolical succession which are held by the 
High Church party of the Episcopal Church 
generally. 


BONAPARTE’S OPINIONS OF CHRIST. 


A foreign Journal lately published a conver- 
sation related by Count de Montholon, the faith- 
ful friend of the Emperor Napoleon. Without 
being responsible for the truth of this conversa- 
tion as reported, I will copy it literally ; and, it 
may really have been uttered by the Emperor. 
It deserves to be read with attention. 

know men,” said Napoleon, “and I tell 
you that Jesus is nota man! The religion of 
Christ is a mystery which subsists by its own 
force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a 
human mind. We find in it a marked individ- 
uality, which originated a train of words and 
actions unknown before. Jesus borrowed no- 
thing from our knowledge. He exhibited in 
himself a perfect example of his precepts. 
Jesus is nota philosopher, for his proofs are 
miracles; and from the first, his disciples adored 
him. In fact, learning and philosophy are of 
no-use for salvation; and Jesus came into the 
world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and 
the laws of the Spirit. 

*‘ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and my- 
self, founded empires ; but on what foundations 
did we rest the creations of our genius? Upon 
force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire 
upon love: and, to this hour, millions of men 
would die for him. : 

‘‘ It was not a day, or a battle, that achieved 
the triumph of the Christian religion in the 


nications sent to the New York 


| property to the uf $902,075 w 


world. No; it was.a long war, a contest for 
three centuries, n. the Apostles, then 


‘continued by the flood of Christian generations. 


Jn this war, if all the Kings ard potentates of 
the earth were on one side ; on the other, | see no 
army but a mysterious force, some men scat- 
tered here and there in all parts of the world, 
and who have no other rallying point than a 
common faith in the mysteries of the cross. 

“I die before my time, and my body will be 
given back to the earth, to become food for the 
worms. Such is the fate of him who has been 
called the great Napoleon. What an abyss be- 
tween my deep misery and the eternal kingdom 
of Christ which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, 
and which is extending over the whole earth? 
Call you this dying? Is it not living rather? 
The death of Christ is the death of God ?”’ 

Napoleon stopped at the last words ; but Gen. 
Bertrand making no reply, the Emperor added: 
‘© If you do not perceive that Jesus Christ is God, 
I did wrong toappoint you General!” 

If this language was really uttered by Napo- 
leon, it forms a fine chapter in defence of Chris- 
tianity for which we are indebted to the greatest 
warrior of modern times. 

Genuine or feigned, the above are grand 
views, and worthy of a great mind. A.C. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Resumption.—We learn with pleasure that the 
Bank of Penn Township, Philadelphia, has com- 
menced redeeming its notes payable on demand in 
specie. 

NavaL.—The Constitution, the steam frigate Mis- 
souri, and two large sloops of war, are about to join 
the squadron in Pensacola Bay, making a larger 
fleet than has been in the Gulf of Mexico for a long 
time. 

New York ALmsHouse.—Amon 


other commu- 
oard of Alder- 
men on Monday, from the Mayor, was one on the 
subject of foreign paupers, which is deserving atten- 
tion. lt appears that the Almshouse Commission- 
ers have refused to receive any more foreigmpaupers 
unless they are sick, and the Mayor has recom- 
mended that relief be afforded to all applicants as far 
as their accommodations will allow; and that their 
bondsmen be then immediately notified that unless 
they come forward and pay the necessary sum to 
enable the city to support them, their bonds will be 
prosecuted and enforced. This step, the Mayor 
thinks, will have the effect of causing the bondsmen 
to tranship them to England or Ireland, io prefer- 
ence to supporting them in the Almshouse for two 
years, which they are required to do by their bonds. 


YELLow Fever 1n New Orveans,—There were 
forty cases of yellow fever admitted into the Char- 
ity Hospital for the week ending on the 4th inst. 
The deaths for the same period were eleven. 


Destructive Fire 1n New Orveans.—About one 
o’clock on the morning of the 5th inst., a four story 
brick building in Custom House street, New Or- 
leans, occupied by Mr. Crane as a carriage ware- 
house, took fire, and the flames soon communicated 
to an adjoining store, occupied by Mr. R, G, Hobbs. 
Both were destroyed, and some injury done to the 
store of Mr. Frost, adjoining. ‘The lossof R. G. 
Hobbs is estimated at $25,000, which is fully cov- 
ered by insurance. A. E. Crane’s loss $26,000, 
insurance $20,000. 

Woot Growine.—The state of Illinois is said to 
be one of the best adapted to the production of wool 
in the Union. A large quantity of this valuable 
staple has been brought into Chicago this season 
from the northern part of the State. The raising of 
wool must be a very profitable business in this coun- 
try, particularly since the enactment of a Tariff.— 
Parts of the state of Pennsylvania are well adapted 
to the growth of wool, and this branch o/ produc- 
tion is worthy the attention of the industry and cap- 
ital of that State. : 

Broken Banxs.—The Trade Register contains 
a list of the Banks that have failed in the United 
States since the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for 1841, with the amount of capital, circula- 
tion, and specie of each. The capital of the whole 
of them, one hundred and fifteen in number, is set 
down in the table at $132,362,398; the circulation 
of the whole at $43,320,554, and the specie on hand 
at $10,288,571. | 

Fires.—The number of fires in the city of New 
York during the past year ending June Ist, 1842, 
has been one hundred and eighty-nine, by which 

ae dtotroyed. 


A Locomotive For THE Rusaran GovernMENT.— 
Mr. Ross Winans, an able machinist of Baltimore, 
has just completed a powerful burthen Locomotive 
by special order from the Emperor of Russia. A 
similar order has been sent to England, so that the 
comparative merits of the riva! machinists may be 
fairly tested. ‘This engine has an upright boiler 
adapted for either wood or coal, and is intended for 
a track of six feet in width. The contract price of 
the engine is $11,500. Upon trial she has proved 
herself very efficient, as we learn from the Baltimore 
American. Mr. Thomas Winans, son of the build- 
er, is offered a handsome salary by the Russian 
Government to go to Russia to give instrictions for 
casting chilled car and engine wheels. 


Russian Stream Frigate. — The Kamschatka, 
built in New York, has given mach sitisfaction. 
A letter from the Engineer states that they have 
beat all the steamboats in the Russian fleet. The 
Emperor has made very handsome presents to the 
Engineer, who went out with her from this country. 


New York Canat Toits.—The tolls on the ca- 
nals of New York for the fourth week in August, 
are about three thousand dollars less than for the 
corresponding week in 1835, while for the whole 
season the amount is $51,000 more than for the cor- 
responding period in 1835. The tolls, from the 
opening of the navigation to the first of September, 


for 1839, 1840, and 1842, do not differ in amount} 


more than two thousand dollars. Comparing the 
present with the last preceding season, the falling 


off in tolls exceeds $220,000. The total decrease} 


for the navigation season will not be less than a 
quarter of a million of dollars, and it may consid- 
erably exceed this sum. 


Dancer or AnaLyzinc Porsons.—The danger of 
analyzing the contents of the stomach of a person 
poisoned, we are sorry to say, has been proved by 
the occurrence of a severe illness to Dr. Luzenberg. 
He attributes it to the inhaling of poisonous parti- 
cles, while engaged in detecting the presence of ar- 
senic. ‘The case was that of Fernando Garcia Bar- 
bon and child, both of whom were poisoned at 
Gretna, on the 29th April. The villain Balthazar 
Arango y Barron, a Spaniard, is now under sentence 
of death for plotting and executing the horrible deed. 


—New Orleans Bulletin. 


Post Orrice Department.—The expenditures of 
the General Post Office Department during the year 
ending June 30, 1841, were $4,443,768.42, and the 
gross receipts $4,379,296.57. Excess of expendi- 
tures, $64,471.85. 


Tae New York Sarety Funn.—According to 
the Albany Argus, the Safety Fund of that State is 
in a better condition than was anticipated. Twenty- 
two banke have aweiled themselves of the Jaw al- 
lowing them to pay in six years contributions in one 


sum, in broken bank notes at par. They have paid 
$200,000, and other large banks are preparing to do 
the same. Italso appears that the Fund will get 
material relief from amounts to be repaid by the 
Commercial Bank ($131,731,) the Lafayette, Clin- 
ton, Watervliet, Lewis County, Commercial Bank, 
Oswego, &c. Holders of suspended bank notes, 
it is supposed, may look for a much earlier redemp- 
tion than was supposed six months ago. 


Waeat.—The Alton (Illinois,) Telegraph of the 
27th ult., says: Wheat has commanded during the 
present week from 31 to 374 cents per bushel, ac- 
cording to the quality. There are some two or three 
in the market, purchasing for shipment to the East, 
who only take the best quality; and for that they 
generally pay 374 cents. Large quantities, how- 
ever, are daily brought into market, and how long 
the present prices will be maintained, is doubtful. 
Much of the wheat that has thus far been brought 
in, is of inferior quality, all the early wheat is of 
good quality. 

Lanp Sates 1n Maine.—About 50,000 acres of 
land (the property of bankrupts,) situated in differ- 
ent parts of the state of Maine, was sold at auction 
in Portland, last week. The price ran from five 
cents an acre to forty-two and a half. The average 
was about fifteen cents for lands which cost the 
owners, some six or seven years ago, from one dol- 
lar to two dollars and a half per acre. 

Anoruer VETERAN oF THE RevoLuTion GonE.— 
Died in Billerica, on Sunday last, James Bennett, 
in the 85th year of his age; a full pensioner of the 
revolutionary war, of the rank of ensign, having 
served about five years in the army, during the strug- 
gle for Independence. He was at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, and other important actions, also with 
Washington at the crossin of the Delaware, and 
capture of the Hessians. hen stationed at West 


illness, which was mild and without pain, was of 
only three days’ duration, previous to which he was 
in good health and remarkably animated and cheer- 
ful for one of his advanced age.— Lowell Courter. 


Curious Fact.—The annual expense of tuition 
in the public schools of Salem, Massachusetts, has 
been increased, since 1837, from $8877 to $14,420. 
But the whole sum paid for instraction both in pub- 
lic and private schools, is less by $2957, than it was 
in 1837, although five hundred and sixty-one more 
scholars are educated in all the schools, public and 
private, than at that time.—Salem Gazelle. 


An Orieinat Ipga.—Among the latest inventions 
in this age of improvements, is a project broached 
by a Mr. Lefevre, of New York city, to pave the 
Streets with plates of cast iron. A petition to that 
effect was on Monday night presented to the Board 
of Aldermen, and referred to a committee. 


Cuerry Leaves.—A correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant states that two cows died recently 
in Kensington, Connecticut, in consequence of eating 
wild cherry leaves in a wilted state. The bush had 
been cut about two hours, and one of the cows died 
in about forty minutes after eating, and the other in 
alittle overanhour. The writer says that the leaves 
in a wilted state are a most deadly poison; and cat- 
tle eat them with avidity, being of a sweetish taste. 


St. Jonn’s, New Brunswicx.—The News, printed 
at St. John’s, states that rentsin that place have fallen 
so low that tenements, within a few weeks, have 
actually been offered for nothing—that is, to persons 
who would be willing to take care of them and keep 
them in order during the winter. 


Spectze.—The New York American observes 
The aggregate amount of specie in the city banks 
exceeds six millions of dollars, and this amount is 
daily increasing. Dollars and Gold are pouring 
into the city, in all directions. The banks were 
never more ready or able to lend on good notes than 
at present. 


Deatu sy Licutninc.—The house of Mr. Wm. 
Boyer, of Dayton, Ohio, was lately struck by light- 
ning, and his daughter, a girl thirteen years old, 
instantly killed. ‘The house was badly shattered, 
the window glass all broken, and the frames all 
scorched and torn to pieces. Posts supporting the 
porch were riven into fragments; some of which 
were found more than one hundred and fifty feet from 
the house. 


Tue Seneca Treaty.—The Intelligencer of last 
Friday officially publishes this treaty, as ratified by 
the Senate of the United States. It is signed by 
Ambrose Spencer, commissioner on the part of the 
United States, and by fifty-eight chiefs and head- 
men of the Seneca nation. This treaty confirms and 
sanctions an agreement made on the 20th of May 
last, between Thomas L. Ogden, and Joseph Fel- 
lows, on the one part, and the chiefs and headmen 
of the Senecas on the other, by which the Senecas 
are to remain in the possession and enjoyment of 
the Cattaraugus and Alleghany reservations—Ogden 
and Fellows being seized of the other two, the Buf- 
falo Creek and Towanda reservations, paying there- 
for such proportion of the sum of $200,000, as- 
sumed to be the value of the four reservations, as ar- 
bitrators shall decide to be the value of the two 
conveyed to them. The arbitrators are also to as- 
sign to each individual Seneca his share of the money 
so to be paid. The payment is to be made to the 
Government of the United States, as trustee for the 
Senecas. ~ 

New Unitep States Marine Hospitau.—Con- 
gress passed an act at their last session, appropria- 
ting $10,000 for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a Marine Hospital, at or near Ocracoke, 
North Carolina. The site to be chosen by the Se- 
cretary of the Navy. The expense not to exceed 
that sum. 

Fresuet.—A destructive freshet occurred at El- 
myra, New York, 12th inst. caused by the late 
heavy rains. Great damage was done in the village, 
the lower stories of many of the houses being com- 
pletely inundated, and the farmers in the vicinity 
suffered considerably by the washing away of their 
crops. 

Tennessek Lecishature.—Gov. Jones, of Ten- 
nessee, has issued his proclamation ordering a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly of that State, 
to commence on the 3d of October. Aside from 
other matters of public importance, this step is ren- 
dered necessary by the late apportionment act of 
Congress. 7 

Tue News.—We have the satisfaction of present- 
ing our readers to-day with a paper almost literally 
devoid of news. When we say satisfaction, we use 
the word in sobert earnest. Nine instances out of 
_ten, the news so eagerly sought after in the papers 
is the source of unhappiness and regret. It is a re- 


} aord. of dicaster and suffering. and such news speaks 


ill for the prosperity of a country. When the pa- 
pers are dull, or filled with long miscellaneous sto- 
ries, rely upon it the country is doing well.— Buffa- 
lo Com. Adv. 

Ruove Istanp.—Governor King has issued a 
proclamation indefinitely suspending the operation 
of martial lawin that State. The Convention to frame 
a liberal Constitution for the people of Rhode Is- 
land assembled on Monday, at Newport. ‘Their 
doings were not officially announced up to Tuesday 
afternoon at which time the Convention was assidu- 
ously employed upon the work for which it was 
called. The Journal asserts the opinion that such 
a constitution will be framed as will meet the hearty 
approval of a majority of the citizens of that State. 


CanaDa.— The United Parliament commenced its 
session at Kingston, on Thursday, the 8thinst. Sir 
Charles Bagot, in his speech to both Houses, con- 
gratulates the country on the prospect of peace and 
the restoration of confidence, which the ratification 
of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain will produce. The condition of the public 
revenue is highly satisfactory, he says. ‘The Tariff 
of the Imperial Parliament for the British Posses- 
sions in North America will promote essentially the 
financial and commercial interests of the country. No 
serious destitution has prevailed among the emigrants 
recently arrived in the country, and provision has 
been made for the relief of such persons; not to the 
extent however desired. 


Wisconsin. —Governor Doty of Wisconsin has 
issued his proclamation for an election to be held on 
the 26th inst., by which the people are to determine, 
whether they will form themselves into a State or 
not. 

Frour anp Wareat.—The total quantity of flour 
and wheat which has arrived at tide-water on the 
Erie Canal this season, up to the Ist of September, 
is 664,379 barrels of flour, and 363,926 bushels of 
wheat. 


Tue Treaty.—The Coburg (Canada,) Star is 
sorely displeased with the treaty, and vents its ex- 
cess of displeasure in half a column of vitupera- 
tion upon all the parties engaged in the negociation. 
Almost all the other Canada papers express satis- 
faction—remarking that large concessions have been 
made by England, but admitting that even with 
those concessions the treaty is far preferable to a 
continuance of dissension and il] feeling. 

The Halifax Morning Post of the 3d inst., holds 
the following language in relation to the treaty :— 


«The announcement will be received in the United 


Kingdom with general manifestations of gladness. 
Every Briton wil] rejoice that the dispute between 
two great nations, both peopled by descendants of 
the Saxon race, are at an end, and that a feverish ex- 
citement and apprenension uf o wai tas voou ou- 


ceeded by a treaty, firmly cementing the bonds of 
peace and friendship. Lord Ashburton has been 
eminently successful. He has secured peace by a 
treaty—agreeable to the Americans—satisfactory to 
every jdtenieh-heinauselile and ‘advantageous to 
Great Britain. We never expected so auspicious a 
termination to this diplomacy—the event has star- 
tled us with disappointment—and it is a disappoint- 
ment that produces enthusiasm and delight.” 

The newspapers throughout the United States, 
with a few exceptions, approve of the treaty. 


Sincutar Osstruction.—The Croton water in 
one of the leather factories in Ferry street, New 
York, stopped running on Friday 9th inst. An ex- 
amination was made, and an eel, which had come 
down all the way from Duchess county, and had 
threaded all the passages of the aqueduct and its 


of a man’s thumb, and was taken away in three 
parts. There is a strainer of copper wire at the dis- 
tribution reservoir, but its openings are toolarge. A 
few days before, an eel was thrown from one of the 
city hydrants, and swam down the gutter briskly 
enough to show that he was not much inconveni- 
enced by his subterranean voyage. 

Dirricutty AMonc THE Roman CATHOLICs AT 
New Oreans.—A misunderstanding of quite a se- 
rious nature has occurred between Bishop Blanc, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New Orleans; and the 


munication, and to shut up the churches. The mat- 
ter is now in a train of arrangement, the Wardens 
having appealed to the Sovereign Pontiff, the Pope 
of Rome, to which the Bishop has consented. 

Corn Stark Sucar.—We learn from the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Republican of the 9th instant that 
Mr. William Webb, living a half mile from that city, 
has now io fall operation a mill for manufacturing 


Point, during Washington’s long encampment there, 


he frequently had the gratification of being in com- 


tee of the New Castle County Agricultural Society, 


munication with the “father of his country.”” His! and a distinguished sugar grower from Louisiana, 


pipes, was found close to the cock. It was the size| ta 


Church Wardens. The Bishop threatened excom- 


sugar from corn stalks. It is stated that a Society, 


will shortly visit Mr. Webb, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the simple but interesting process, and judg- 
ing of its practicability. | , 

A Mamnorn Sreamer.—A contract was made a 
day or two since between the Troy steamboat com- 
pany and Mr. Brown of New York, for the construc- 
tion by the latter of a steamer, three hundred and 
ten feet deck and twenty-eight feet beam, to be fin- 
ished by the first of May next. This steamer will 
form one of the night line between Troy and New 
York. She will be fitted with Lighthall’s half-beam 
engines, and in point of speed and accommodations 
surpass any steamer afloat.— Troy Whig. 


Cuancine Names.—A law was pea at the last 
session of the Ohio Legislature which confers au- 
thority upon the Courts of Common Pleas, in the 
several counties of Ohio, to change the names of 
persons. Those citizens of Ohio, therefore, who 
may desire to get rid of bad or ugly names, can do 
so by giving thirty days notice in some newspaper, 
and showing reasonable cause for the change. Young 
ladies, it is added, still have the privilege of chang- 
ing their names in the good old way ! 


Trape with Norta Western Mexico.—A gen- 
tleman from Santa Fe states that the expedition, 
from Independence, Mo., consists of thirty wagons 
and one hundred men, which would have been in- 
creased to sixty wagons and more than one hundred 
and fifty men, but for the sinking of the steamboat 
Lebanon. Two of the traders are on their way to 
New York city, to receive the insurance money upon 
the goods sent by that boat, and others are expected 
daily at Independence, Mo., with a considerable 
quantity of the ** Mexican castings.” In May next 
a large caravan will arrive with more than a mil- 
lion and a half of silver dollars, with which to pur- 
chase goods. ‘These traders do not interfere in the 
quarrels between Mexico and Texas, and are not 
molested by either party—they have pursued the 
business of supplying Santa Feand the whole North 
Western portion with goods, for the past four years, 
with considerable profit. 

Dispurep Terrirory in New Hampsuire.—It is 
not generally known, says the Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
Journal, that a portion of New Hampshire has 
been in dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain. Yet such has heen the case, and the dispu- 
ted portion consists of the whole tract of country be- 
tween the outlet of Lake Connecticut and Hall’s 
Stream, extending north to the highlands which di- 
vide the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those flowing into the Atlantic. By the award of 
the Dutch King, this territory was assigned to the 
British, although, it has always been claimed and 
occupied by New Hampshire. The treaty recently 
nogociated by Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton 
has confirmed the title of the right owner, and 
the territory now constitutes an undisputed part of 
the public domain of that State. For this favourable 
result the people of New Hampshire are perhaps as 
much indebted to the fact that the treaty was ne- 
gociated by one of her most distinguished sons, as to 
the unimpeachable justice of her claim. 


Canal BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PaciFic.—A 
Mexico paper states that the commissioners for sur- 
veying the route of a canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, through Tehuantepec, had re- 
ported favourably to the grand enterprise. 


AvaBama Cotton Crop.—The cotton crop of 
South Alabama for the year ending on 31st August, 
all received at Mobile, was three hundred and nine- 
teen thousand bales. In the year 1818, the whole 
crop was only 7000 bales. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM MEXICO. 


The following additional items of intelligence} 


from Mexico, were brought bythe schooner William 
Penn, at New Orleans, from Tampico. 

More than one hundred Mexican or Spanish sea- 
men had been pressed at ‘Tampico, and sent to man 
the steamer which arrived at Vera Cruz from Eng- 
land about the 19th ult. About eight hundred troops 
marched from ‘Tampico for Matamoras ten days ago. 
The William Penn was chased, but not overhauled, 
by a Texan armed schooner, on the 23d ult. There 
were at Tampico one American, three French, and 
three English vessels. Some of tbe natives boasted 
that they would overrun Texas, and not stop till they 
got to Washington. Santa Anna was becoming 
more popular than ever. Great preparations were 
being made for sending an overwhelming force into 
Texas. ‘They are increasing the navy, and daily 


augmenting the large military force already under| 


arms. All classes of citizens are made to bear a 
part, either as actors or contributors in the affair. 
Contributions are levied, taxes imposed, and men 
drafted—in short, every step is being taken to sup- 
ply both men and money for a vigorous and formi- 
dable campaign against the rebellious Texans. 

By way of Texas we learn that the Mexican ex- 
pedition for the re-conquest of Yucatan promises to 
be a failure, at least for the present. Three hundred 
of the men designed for it deserted on the way to 
Vera Cruz, and forty died of black vomit after their 
arrival, previous to the departure of the Santa Fe 
prisoners; besides, the report that the Texan fleet 
was at sea, and would be likely to fall in with them 
on their voyage, had created quite a panic among 
them. The expedition designed disembarking at 
Tobaseo, and not Campeachy, as reported, though 
the design is to march to Campeachy. ‘There is no 
danger, it is thought, of the fall of Yucatan, unless 
the parties there are already nearly balanced. The 
expedition was to consist of two thousand men. 
Fifteen hundred, less the number deserted and dead, 
were at Vera Cruz, although they are reported to 
have been dying of black vomit like rotten sheep, 
and five Sendied were daily expected to arrive. 


FROM TEXAS. 


The New Orleans papers contain accounts from 
Galveston to August 29th. The news is not impor- 
tant. The crops are good—the times are dul]—the 
war cry is for the present hushed, and money was 
scarce. Col. McLeod, with the remainder of the 
Santa Fe prisoners, arrived at Galveston on Sunday 
the 21st ult., having been out ten days from Vera 
Cruz. Fourteen of the men died with the black 
vomit at Vera Cruz, after their liberation, three 
(none of them American) joined the Mexican service, 
and Capt. Halliday died on the passage; leaving] 
besides those who had previously died or been libe- 
rated, and some who design going direct to the 
United States, the number of one hundred and 
eighty-three. With the exception of three, who 
were not seriously sick, they were all in good health 
and condition, though many of them arrived in a 
destitute state for clothing, but this the citizens 
promptly remedied, by furnishing them with the ne- 
cessary suj plies. It is thought by many in Texas, 
that through the joint interposition of the agents 
of tho United States and British Governments, a 
treaty of peace may be agreed on tetween Texas 
and Mexico, and that a period may be thus put to 
the further effusion of blood. 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist instant, by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. GtorcEe 
Jongs, to Miss MARGARET Browy, all of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 8th inst., by the 
Rev. H. A. Boardman, Mr. CHarLes HaRmsTap. to Miss 
Mary ANN MartTIEN, daughter of the late Captain Tuomas 
SKELLY, all of that city. 


In Greensboro, North Carolina, on the 30th of August, after 
a severe illness of eleven days, GEORGE Kina, the youngest 
son of Rev. Joun and Mary J. GRETTER, in the si: th year of 
his age. “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


Board of Missions. 

Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia,in August, 1842. 

Donation by John Kirkpatrick, Esq. of New Brunswick, 
N. J. $100. Valparaiso church, Indiana, per Rev. James. C. 
Brown $12. Derry and Paxton churches, Pa. per Rev. J. K. 
Sharon $16.20, less discount 20 cents. Ballston ch. in part 
$20.47. Saratoga Springs ch. $50. Lansingburg $33.25. Wa- 
terford $52. The four last sums amounting to $155.72, per 
Rev. R. Smith, Agent. Home Miss. Assoc. of 2d ch. Troy, 
through C. Lyman, Esq. Treasurer, per Rev. W. Lord $80, 
less dis. 25 cents. McChord ch. Lexington, Ky. per Mr. 
Skillman $24.55, less dis. 63 cents. Portersville and Rich- 
hill churches, Pa. per Rev. Newton Bracken $8. Schenec- 

dy ch. N. Y. per Rev. J. T. Backus $58.57. Great Valle 
aad Charlestown churches, Pa. per Rev. Wm. Latta $51. 
Newton ch. Pa. per Rev. Mr. Morris $9 Rev. James Staf- 
ford $10. Rev. ‘Thomas A. Spillman $5. Freehold church, 
N. J. per Rev. Mr. Hope $18.13. Dividend of Interest on 


Funds from M. Newkirk, Esq. ‘Treas. &c. $333.33.—Total, 
$880.42. Tuomas Hocs, Treasurer. 


Board of Education. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received during the month of 
August, 1842. 

Danvifle ch. Pa. by Rev D. M. Halliday, in part, $34. 
Central ch. Philad. a Friend $150. Through lission Rooms, 
New York $37.50. ‘Through A. Ingram, Jr. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$804.50. Through S, Casseday, Louisville, Ky. 1.25. 
Through Rev. W. S. Plamer, D.D., Rich » Va. $175. 
Through E. G. Carothers, Lexington, Va. $37.50. ‘Through 
same, for last quarter, previously omitted, $168.75. ‘Tenth 
ch. Philad. R. Soutter, Jr. $20, Dr. Harris $5—$25. dies 
Education Soc. of Presb. ch. Chambersburg, Pa. by Rev. D. 
McKinly $150. Cold Spring ch. Cape May, in past $30. A 
Widow Lady and Family $25 A Widow Lady 50 cents. Sag 
Harbourh. L. I. $84.06. Through A. Ingram, Jr. by Agen- 


by Rev. Dr. / $27. 


Y., W. Warts A Friend 85, 


rt $37.50. 
bar. Crane $2— Marlborough, P. V. 
5. B. Fouler $5, Jas. Wi 
A. J. Jemwsup $5, Mrs. Fox 50 cents, 
Sayre 50 cents, through the Agenc 


50 cents, C. Wigant 75 ceais—Florida, 
r. 50 cents, Mr. 
y of Rev. A. Gardner 
by Re he 


75. 2 church, Cranberry, N. J., ev. 
$21.12. Freehold, N.J. in $24.60. 

particular student, 

$2979.55. 

J. B. Treasurer. 


ch. Louisville, Ky. fora 
Young, D.D. $50. Total, 
lor he, Board of Education would also acknowledge the fol- 
by the Rev. H. Hulburd, of Columbus, 
ilton 95.44. Marion. ch, $15—91094. 

80, from the First Presbyteri 
the Scholarship Fund Total 
above, $3520.49. M. B. Horr, Cor. Sec. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in August, 1842. 

Columbia, Pa. Pres. ch. per John Barber, Tr. $45. Cedar- 
ville, N.J Pres. ch. per Richard Curran. pastor ($25 of which 
for support of Theophilus Parvin, a heathen youth,) $40.82. 
Germantown, Pa. Pres. ch. per Dr. Neill $10. Forks of 
Brandywine, Chester co. Pa. annual contribution to consti- 
tute Mr. Wm. ‘Templeton a Life member $43.50, to aid Mr. 
J. L, Scott in building a schoo! house $22 50, per Rev. J. N. 
C. Grier $66. Great Conwaga, annual collection of Female 
Missionary Soc, $26.50. Philad. 2d Pres. church. per Dr. 
W. Darrach $108.88. Cold — church, Cape May, N. J. 
a member, per Rev. Moses Williamson $20. Rladensbu . 
Md. collection at Monthly Concert of rer, per Rev. H. 
V. D Nevins $10. Brides ch. by $1 b. Powell $31.07. 
Donegal, subscription in part through Rev. T. M. Boggs $17. 
Hope Oakgrove, Alab. per Rev. J. Morrow $10. Oswegat- 
chie church Mon. Con. collec. from August to : 
1841, $12.98, Collections 184], $17.72—$30.70. Chronicle, 
received subscriptions $6, ‘Total, 451.97. 

SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 
ev. Dr. Cuyler, st Sa 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. MeDowell, lst xs 


8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 


Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


Board of Publication. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet at their 
Rooms, corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel! phia, 
on Tuesday next, the 20th instant, at four o'clock, P. M. 

Jos. H, Jongs, Cor. Sec. 


Ninth Presbyterian Church. 


The Ninth Presbyte:ian church, corner of Schuytkill Se- 
venth and George streets, Philadelphia, will be open for ser- 
vice ‘To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th instant. Service 
to commence at half past seven volech. 


Sixth Presbyterian Chureh. 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church (Spruce street above Fifth, 
Philadelphia,) will be open for service To-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 18th instant. Exercises beginning at half 


past seven o’cleck. 


Sunday School Teachers’ Association. 


The South Eastern Sunday School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will meet on ‘Tuesday evening next, the 
20th inst., in the Lecture Room of the Rev. Mr. Brainerd’s 
church, corner of Fourth and Pine streets, at half past seven 
o'clock. Question for discussion—“ Ought any person not 
— to engage in the work of Sunday school instruc- 
ion 


Synod of New Jersey. 4 
The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey will be 
held on the third Tuesday of October, in the First Presbyte- 
rian church, Elizabethtown, New Jersey, at three o'clock, 
P.M. Ropeers, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of North Carolina, 


Will meet at Poplar Tent church. in the county of Cabarrus, 
and state of North Carolina, on Wednesday the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1842, at 12 o’clock, M. 

Corin McIver, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Baltimore. 


The cheer of Baltimore will hold its 114th stated 
meeting, in the First Church, Baltimore, on the first Tuesday 
of October, 1842, at seveno'clock, P. M., and will be cpened 
with a sermon by the Moderator. 

R. T. Berry, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its usual quar- 
terly meeting on the first Tuesday of October next, at ten 
o’clo ‘k, A.M., in the Lecture room of the Sixth Presbyterian 

harch. the same dey, riffith 

re Presbytery in 
M. Enctes, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville, 


- Will meet at Mount Harmony church, in the county of Rich- 


mond,and state of North Carolina, on Thursday th 
October, 1842, at 12 o’clock, M. miata 
McIver, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Huntingdon. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold its semi-annual 
meeting, if Providence permit, at Williamsburg, Huntingdon 
county, on the first Tuesday of October, and be opened with 
a sermon by the Temporary Clerk, according to the standing 
rule of Presbytery. Josnua Moorg, Stated Clerk. 


Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The Second pg ae of Philadelphia will hold their 
stated meeting at Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday 
the fourth day of October next, at three o’clock, P.M. The 
Moderator, with the consent of several members, has 
changed the hour, as with the present arrangement of the 
Cars starting at eight o’clock, it would be impracticable to ar- 
rive at eleven o'clock. R. 3 


Presbytery of New Brunswiek. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet at Bound 
Brook, on the first Tuesday in October next, at 11 o'clock, 
A, M. The members are reminded of the Kesolution _ 
at their last meeting, ‘‘to spend at least three days at Bound 
Brook, in attendance on the regular business of Presbytery, 
and in devotional exercises.” | 

F. Cootry, Stated Clerk, 


Presbytery of Newcastle. 

The Presbytery of Newcastle will, by Divine permission, 
hold its next stated meeting in the PréSbyterian church of 
Forks of Brandywine, Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 
first Tuesday of October, (4th) at 12 o'clock, M. Presbytery 


will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. S. M. Gayley. 
Rosert P. Du Bois, Sialed Clerk, 


Presbytery of Carlisle. 


I'he Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian church of Chambersburg, on the first 
‘Tuesday (the 4th day) of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

James C. Watson, Slated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Caledonia. 
I'he Presbytery of Caledonia will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in Bath, on the first T'uesday in October, at two o'clock, 
P. M. Isaac W. Piatt, Stated Clerk. 


SCHOUL-— Scientific, Mathematical, and 
Classical, at New Jersey. 
. E. WoopsrineE, 
S. G. Woopsaivar, § Principals. 
The location is pleasant and healthy, and daily accessible 
by Steamboat and Railroad. 
The Course of Instruction is thorough and practical, de- 


extended to the morals and habits of the pupils. 
The Principals fully intend their Se shall be second 
to none in point of merit, 
ae Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem- 
th. 
Terms MoperareE, in accommodation to the times. 
Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of-. 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq., Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. 8S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Booksel- 
lers, New York; F. A. Fisher, Esq.,15 Church Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F, King, Esq., 
Rahway; Wm. Esq., Newark; J. Ford, Esq., 
ew Brunswick, New Jersey. 
ie is also made to the Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton; Rev. Wm. A.4lallock, ; Geor 
Bush, Charlies Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havens, and Micch 
Baldwin, Esqrs.. New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David Magie, D.D., Rev. Nicholas Mar- 
ray, and most of the clergy of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 
sept 17—12t* 


~ JONES’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Mr. Jones resumed 
S. the duties of his a at the N, E. — _ 
and Carpenter streets, second story. (between Uf u 
Market streets,) Philadelphia, on Monday morning, the 5th 
instant. ‘The course of stadies includes the Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, German, Italian, French, and Spanish igenae. 
the Mathematics, Drawing, together with all the branci 
of a thorough English Education. Application for admission 
can be eat the Schoolrooms, between nine and one 
o'clock, dnd three and five, P. M., or at the residence of 
the Principal, No. 162 South Fourth street, at other hours. 
sep 10—tf 


BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. — Paley’s 


Dr. Hawkes. Baird’s Visit to Northern Europe. dleaningsby 

the Way, Dr.Clark. W mn, 

of Sylva, Rev. E. C. Jones. Memoir of Maryl. Dunean, 

new work. Also, all ot Charlotte end 
authors, e at prices to suit the times. 

JAMES K. SMO 


a. in part * lestown cong. Pa. 
fricnd fo the couse $000. Female Eq. Soc. Washington, 


sep17 121 south Fifth st. above Spruce, Phiddel 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


oe From the Cold Water Army. 
THE WATERS, 


Am. geme they leave the sky, 
only pause to hang the light, 
Ia rainbow hues on high ; 
_ ‘Then, weighed on blessings, lowly sink, 
Before they gush rejoicing forth 
From creviced rock and hill. 
The little streams! with goileless trust 
"They run to meet each other, 
' Pure-temperance envoys, sent to teach 
How each may help a brother; 
They never stop, for fear they'll “ mix” 
"With streams less pure and free ; 
"They koow. they'd then be stagnant pools, 
And never reach the sea. 


From these we'll quaff, and soul with soul, 

Like mingling brooks combine; 4 
_ There's strength, and health, and joy, and wealth, 

‘Within the draught divine. 

On rosy wine and ferments sweet, 
Delilah smiles are borne, 

Bot trusting Samsons, waking, find 

Their locks of strength are shorn. 

Their fatal charm, their wily snare, 
Their bait of sin we'll fly ; 

Those hues, like flame, scorch through the brain, 
And stain the beaming eye ; 

In unmixep water sparkling lies 
The talisman we bear, 

And blessings rich spring up, like trees, 
Beside the fountains fair. 

When earth grows faint, the clouds haste down, 
And cooling waters bring ; 

And, bending round, the heavens greet 
Their semblance in each spring : 

Types of that truth which flows as clear, 
In symbols bright they tell 

Of blessed streams from gushing souls, 

_ Where living waters” dwell, 


. Our God distilled the limpid springs, 
And bade them sparkling flow— 
Free as His love, they gush for all, 
And glad as hope they go; 
The waters pure, the waters cold, 
To quench our thirst were given, 
- And woe to him who dared to change 
The crystal drink of heaven. 
From the Friend. 
BLESSINGS IN CROSSES. 


—“ Ah, well for thee life’s varied scene, 
Showed faded flowers and withered green!’’ 
*Tis well the flowers that smiling grew 
Around my joyous way, 
Sparkling with morning’s loveliest dew, 
Were early torn away. 
Oh yes! for on enchanted ground, 
My dearest hopes were firmly bound. 


For ah, I thought this scene was fair, 
I loved too well its bloom; 
I little dreamed my joys would share, 
So soon, darksome tomb! 
But well it was—for pleasure’s smile, 
Had won my heart with witching guile. 


I thought not of a better land, 
Until my brightest flowers 
Were gathered by an unseen hand 
To more enduring bowers. 
Yes! well it was my blossoms gay 
Were early snatched from earth away ! 


Full well it was that sorrow placed 
My hopes and joys ahove; 
Full well it was affliction traced 
The path of heavenly love. 
Yes, well indeed I caught the sound, 
That won me from enchanted ground! 


THE PRAIRIE DOG. 


From a lively description given by Mr. Ken- 
dall in the New Orleans Picayune, of his ad- 
ventures on the expedition from Texas to Santa 
Fe, we extract the following account of an ex- 
traordinary Commonwealth he met with in the 
prairies: 

‘“‘ Learning from the guide who had returned, 
that there was a large city or commonwealth 
of prairie dogs {directly on the route, the com- 
mand would take, with two companions I 
started on ahead to visit these neighbours. We 
‘were induced by a double object—firstly, by a 
desire to examine one of the republics about 
which prairie travellers have said so much; 
and secondly to obtain something to eat—for 
a flesh of these animals was said to be excel- 

nt. 

Our road wound up the sides of a gently as- 
cending mountain for some six or seven miles. 
On arriving at the summit, we found a beauti- 
ful table land spread out before us, reaching 
for miles in every direction. The soil appear- 
ed to be uncommonly rich, and was covered 
with a luxuriant growth of musqueet trees.— 
The grass was of the curly musqueet species, 
the sweetest and most nutritious of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of that grass, and the dogs never 
locate their towns or cities except where it 
grows in abundance. 

We had proceeded but a short distance after 
reaching this beautiful prairie, before we came 
upon the outskirts of the commonwealth. A 


few scattering dogs were seen scampering in,| 


and by their short, sharp yelps giving a gene- 
ral alarm to the whole community. 

Upon the first cry of danger from the out- 
skirts, it was soon taken up in the centre of the 
city; and now nothing was to be seen in any 
direction but a dashing and scampering of the 
mercurial and excitable denizens of the place, 
each to his lodge or burrow. Far as the eye 
could reach, the city extended, and all over the 
scene was the same. 

We rode leisurely along until we had reach- 


ed the more thickly settled portions of the 


place, when. we halted, and after taking the 
bridles from our horses to allow them to graze, 
we prepared for a regular attack upon the in- 
habitants. The burrows were not more than 
fifteen yards apart, with well ‘trodden paths 
leading in different directions, and I even 
thought I could discover something like regu- 
larity in the laying out of thestreets. 

We set down upon-a bank under the shade 
of a musqueet, and leisurely surveyed the 
scene before us. Our approach had driven 
every one to his home in our immediate vicini- 
ty; but some hundred yards off, the small 
mound of earth in front of each burrow was oc- 
cupied by a dog, sitting straight upon his hind- 
er legs, and cooly looking about him to ascer- 


then, some citizen more venturous 
than his neighbour, would leave his lodge on 


a flying visit to a companion, apparently ex- 


change a few words, and then scamper back 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

By and by, as we kept perfectly still some 
of our nearer neighbours were seen cautiously 
ae | their heads from out of their holes, and 
ooked cunningly and at the same time in- 
quisitively about them. Gradually a citizen 
would emerge from the entrance of his domi- 
cil, come out from his looking-out place, perk 
his head, and commence yelping. 

We were armed, one with a double barrelled 
shot gun, another with one of Colt’s eight 
shooting rifles of small bore, while I had a rifle 
made in Louisville by the celebrated Dickinson, 
running about twenty-four to the pound, and 
acknowledged to be the best weapon in camp. 
kt would drive a ball through and through a 
buffalo at the distance of one hundred and fifty 

ards, held up that far, and there was no jump- 
ing off or running away by a deer when struck 
in the right place—to use a common expression, 
he would never know what hurt him. Hit 


one of the.dogs were we would with a small 


ball he would almost invariably turn a peculiar 
somerset and get into his hole; but with a ball 
_from my rifle, the entire head of the animal 
would be knocked off, and after this there was 


For tiree hours we remained in this common- 
wealth, watching the movements of the inhabi- 
tants, aid occasionally picking one of them off. 
No lessthan nine'were got by the party, and 


ship which exists’ among these animals, as well 


- | as the regard they have for one another. One 
_| of them had perched himself directly upon the 
| pile of dirt in front of his hole, setting up and 


exposing a fair mark, while a companion’s head 
was seen poking out of the entrance, too timid 
perhaps to expose himself further. A well di- 
rected ball from my rifle carried away the en- 
tire top of the former’s head, and knocked him 
some two or three‘feet from his post perfectly 
dead. While reloading, the other daringly 
came out, seized his companion by one of his 
legs, and before we could reach the hole, had 
drawn him completely out of reach, although 
we tried to twist him out with a ramrod. There 
was a feeling in the little incident, a something 
human, which raised the animal in my estima- 
tion, and ever after I did not attempt to kill one 
of them, except when driven by hunger. 

The prairie dog is apparently about the size 
of a rabbit, heavier perhaps, more compact, and 
with much shorter legs. In appearance it re- 
sembles the woodchuck or ground hog of the 
North, although a trifle smaller than that ani- 
mal. In their habits the prairie dogs are social, 
never live alone like other animals, but are al- 


_| ways found in villages or large settlements. 


They are a wild, frolicksome set of fellows 
when undisturbed, restless and on the move, 
and appear to take especial delight in chatter- 
ing away the time and visiting about from hole 
to hole to gossip and talk over one another’s af- 
fairs—at least, so their actions would indicate. 
When they find a good location for a village, 
and no water is handy, old hunters say that 
they dig a well to supply the wants of the com- 
munity. 

On several occasions I crept up close to one 


of theit villages, without being observed, to 


watch theirmovements. Directly in the centre 
of one of them, I particularly noticed a very 
large dog, sitting in front of his door or entrance 
to his burrow, and by his own actions and those 
of his neighbours, it really looked as though 
he was the president, mayor or chief, at all 
events, he was the “big dog” of the place. 
For at least an hour, I looked at the opera- 


| tions of the little community. During that 


time, the large dog I have mentioned received 
at least a dozen visits from his fellow dogs, who 
would stop and chat with him a few moments, 
and then run off to their domicils. All this while 
he never left his post for a moment, and | 
thought I could discover a gravity in his de- 
portment not discernible in those by whom he 
was surrounded. Far is it from me to say that 
the visits he received were updn_business, or 
as having any thing to do with the | gov- 
ernment of the village; but it certainly looked so. 
If any animal is endowed with reasoning‘ pow- 
ers, or has any system of laws regulating the 
body politic, it is the prairie dog. 

In different parts of the same village, the 
members of it were seen gambolling, frisking, 
and visiting about, occasionallly turning heels 
over head into their holes, and appearing to 
have all sorts of fun among themselves. Owls 
of a singular species were also seen among 
them. They did not appear to join in their 
sports in any way, but still seemed to be on 
good terms, and as they they were seen enter- 
ing and coming out of the same holes, may be 
considered members of the same family, or at 
least retainers. Rattlesnakes too, dwell among 
them, but the idea that has obtained of their liv- 
ing upon sociable terms of companionship with 
the dogs, is without foundation. The snakes I 
looked upon as loafers, not easily shaken off by 
the regular inhabitants, and they make use of the 
dwellings of the dogs as more comfortable quar- 
ters than they can find elsewhere. We killed 
one a short distance from a burrow, who had 
made a meal of a half grown dog, and although | 
do not think they can master the larger ani- 
mals, the latter are willing enough to let them 
pass in and out without molestation—an evil like 
many in every society that cannot be got rid of. 

The first town we visited was several miles 
in length, and at least a milein width. Around 
and in the vicinity, were smaller villages—sub- 
urbs of the larger town toall appearance. We 
kindled a fire and cooked three of those we had 
shot, and found the meat exceedingly sweet, 
tender and juicy—resembling that of the squir- 
rel, only that there was more fat upon it. Thus 
ended a first visit to one of the numerous dog 
towns of the West. 


FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Jesse Trull, jr., of Andover, on a farm 
of forty-five acres, has expended in the first three 
years one thousand six hundred and eighty-five 
dollars for manure, besides using all which 
could be made on the farm, and fifty loads of 
night soil, which cost but little except the trou- 
ble and labour of carting. Besides this large 
sum for manure, he has paid in the same time 
fifteen hundred dollars for labour, six hundred 
dollars for wagons and tools, and his family ex- 
penses estimated at five hundred dollars a year. 
He also expended in a cellar for his barn, and 
other improvements enough to make up six 
thousand dollars in the three years. All this 
has been returned to him by the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the farm, and the farm he has in the 
meantime increased in value full thirty-three 
per cent. notwithstanding the state of the times. 

He has the present year among other pro- 
ducts, one acre of blood beets which it is sup- 
posed will yield three hundred bushels ; an acre 
and a half of cabbages planted at the rate of 
five hundred hills to an acre, which he calculates 
will give six thousand marketable heads, worth 
forty dollars a thousand—five acres of potatoes 
averaging two hundred and fifty bushels the 
acre—three and a half acres of melons, squashes 
and cucumbers—three acres of peas, two acres 
of beans—several acres of corn—two acres oats, 
yielding forty bushels to the acre—and twelve 
acres mowing from which he has taken twenty 
tons English hay. He keeps but one cow, two 
horses, one yoke of oxen, and hogs enough to 
work over his green refuse stuff and make his 
own pork. 

He regards his late crops as the most profit- 
able, and says that all early stuff is much less 
profitable than it would be, were not our markets 
supplied from the south some weeks before we 
can possibly raise the articles ; and we can take 


PRINTERS. 


.No men labour harder than printers—no 
men are more scantily paid in proportion to 
the wear and tear of mental and physical con- 
stitution—no men in this community, we are 
quite certain, are called upon for so large an 
amount in proportion to their means of gratui- 
tous services—and we believe that no men per- 
form these unpaid services with more cheerful 
alacrity. The boldness or indifference with 
which some people lay an assessment upon 
newspaper proprietors would justify the infer- 
ence that they supposed types and press to cost 
nothing, journeymen and apprentices to labour 
and live without need of food or clothing, and 
paper makers to furnish costly material without 
ever asking for payment. We have no doubt 
that each of the proprietors of the daily papers 
of this city, give enough annually in the way of 
advertising for persons and societies who are 
able and ought to pay, and in newspapers for 
which he gets neither credit nor thanks, to de- 
fray the expenses of educating his ghildren, 
even though he might have a son or two at col- 
lege. If some rich fellow who inherited his 
money without earning it, were to give away 
half as much, he would be lauded sky high, as 
the prince of philanthropists, and his name 
would ring along the Atlantic from Maine to 
Mexico and be echoed from the Rocky Moun- 


in the extreme, and which shows the relation-| 


tains as a benefactor of his race. A few hun- 


dred dollars given in a lump is something to tell 
of; sixpence a-time, a dozen times a day, is 


one-citemstance I would mention as singular! ‘never thought of—Boston Courier. 


From the Charch of England Magazine. 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


Had man never been enabled to contrive any 
other instrument to assist his vision than the 
telescope, it might, plunging as it does into the 
depths of space, have crushed him under a 
sense of his own infinite littleness, compared with 
the vastness of the systems revealed to his view. 
He might have exclaimed, under the humiliat- 
ing conviction of his comparative insignificance, 
‘¢‘ Lord, what is man that thou art so mindful of 
him!” But the “* paragon of animals,” in the 
exercise of those powers with which an all-mer- 
ciful God has endowed him, has discovered 
another means of studying the Creator’s works, 
which inverting as it were the powers of the 
telescope, leads him to the knowledge of the 
infinitely small, as it does to acquaintance with 
the infinitely great; showing him that in the 
smallest monad which swims in a drop of water, 
there is as much evidence of creative art, of 
adapting power, as in the harmony of a plane- 
tary system. The invention of the microscope 
has been attributed to different individuals—to 
Drebbel, a Dutchman, to Fontano, a Neapolitan, 
and others: its first public appearance was about 
1621.* ‘The laborious and patient investiga- 
tions of the illustrious and pious Leeuwenhock 
first gave philosophical celebrity to the instru- 
ment; but, though time has not confirmed the 
wonderful correctness of his discoveries, the bril- 
liant imaginations of other labourers in the same 


field, who fancied what they did not see, and the 


clumsiness of others who would not or could not 
perceive what he had announced, combined with 
the inherent difficulty of microscopical observa- 
tions, and the very imperfect state of the instru- 
ment itself, threw the microscope into dis- 
credit, and for a time it was only known as the 
amusement of amateurs. The improvements 
which Dolland introduced into the telescope have 
been now adapted to the sister instrument ; and 
it has become a powerful means of philosophical 
investigation, and at the same time a far more 
fertile and delightful field to those who love to 
study the wisdom and gocdness of God, as 
shown forth in this visible world. 

It is not my intention to give a complete or 
general view of microscopic science, or to afford 
any instructions as to the use of the instrument it- 
self; but only to indicate some few of those won- 
derful operations that are going on constantly in 
the objects with which we are surrounded, and 
which, it may be hoped, will supply to many 
fresh food for reverential wonder, and increase 
the conviction of God’s minute providential su- 
perintendence, by beholding such prodigal ex- 
penditure of skill and design on objects com- 
paratively trivial and worthless. 

There are few things which this instrurnent 
reveals to us, more calculated to excite these 
sentiments, than the study of those motions of 
the fluids in certain plants which seem to knit 
them by another link to the animal kingdom. 
And from which it is more than probable they 
are separated by an insensible barrier ; shading 
into each other so gradually, that human skill 
is unable to tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. ‘The general motion of the sap 
is not what I wish at present to treat of; for 
from the impossibility of bringing the vessel which 
carry it into view without laceration, and con- 
sequent destruction of vitality, and also from 
the circumstance that the sap itself is colourless, 
and carries no gobules by which its movements 
may be appreciated, its progress through the 
plant can only be judged of by its effects—such 
as the flow which takes place when a vein, for 
instance, is wounded, which is commonly known 
by the name of ‘ weeping.” But beside this 
general movement, there is another which is 
known to botanical physiologists under the 
name of special and which is exhibited in two 
forms, “rotation” and “cyclosis.” The former 
is no where more beautifully seen than ina plant 
belonging to the Frogbit natural tribe, and 
known by the hard name of Vallisneria Canaden- 
sis. It is an aquatic plant, with long, narrow 
ribbon-like leaves, and very insignificant flow- 
ers; which would by no means prepare the ob- 
server for the wonders it contains, by the attrac- 
tions of its appearance. When a small portion 
of one of the leaves is carefully split with a 
sharp lancet, and laid in water under the glass, 
what was before a repulsive slimy piece of veg- 
etation, becomes a magazine of beauty which 
no length of study can exhaust. The leaf, in 
nearly its whole breadth, is divided into cylindri- 
cal cells (which to the eye appear flat,) filled 
with a transparent fluid. In this fluid float a 
number of globules of the most brilliant green 
colour, which continually revolve around the 
edges of the cells, sometimes slowly, then more 
rapidly, and again for a few seconds altogether 
stopping. In general each row of globules, car- 
ries in its stream a small heap of grains, which 
[ think are enveloped in a transparent membrane, 
and which, as they turn the corners, frequently 
occasion a slight halt inthe current. The vital 
principle, whatever it is that gives rise to these 
movements, is delicate and very liable to dis. 
turbance; the operation of preparing the leaf 
frequently suspend it for a time; water of a dif- 
ferent temperature to that in which the plant 
has lived will interfere with it; while it is re- 
vived by rest and warmth. But the most curi- 
ous fact connected with it is, that this motion 
may be entirely suspended by placing the mor- 
sel in laudanum, henbane, or any active poison. 

On the authority of an ingenious friend and 
very accurate observer, I will state, that by 
washing and time the rotation may be restor- 
ed; though this is a phenomenon that I have 
not been able to witness. The plant retains 
its vitality for a very long period—how long is 
not yet determined; but I have witnessed it in 
undiminished activity in a small portion of leaf 
which had been lying in water, separated from 
the parent plant, for nearly three months. It 
must be observed, that it is only in some of the 
cells that this circulation is visible. There are 
many cells, mostly of a squarer form than those 
we have been considering, filled with granules, 
apparently of the same nature as the others, but 
which are generally at rest. I say generally, 
for sometimes they may be observed collected 
in a spheroidal mass, and slowly revolving on 
their own axis. Between the cells and sepa- 
rating them is the direction of the length of the 
leaf, lie bundles of woody fibre; and among 

~ 


This hbre there 


ere is to be seen a more rapid move- 
ment of minute oval bodies, in line upwards 
and downwards, but from the density of the ves- 
sels or the obscurity caused by the woody tubes, 
I am unable to give a satisfactory account of it. 
From circumstances too various to detail here, 
the particles must, I think, also be confined to 
cells, though much longer in proportion to their 
breadth than the others. The measurement 
of parts so minute as those we are consid- 
ering must in its nature be difficult and un- 
certain; it will therefore, only be considered as 
an approximation, when it is stated that the 
average length of the cells first described is 
about the 1,150th of an inch, and _ their 
diameter perhaps 1,30th, while the circulating 
globules may be rated at 1,2000th of an inch 
which is nearly the same as those of human 
blood. The rate at which these particles move 
must of couse be understood to be only relative, 
as the space which they apparently traverse is 
enormously magnified while the time occu- 
pied in its course remains the same. One 
globule completed its circuit in one minute 
twenty seconds, which taking the average size 
of a cell, will give an actual motion of about 
the 1,13th of an inch in one minute twenty se- 
conds, being not so fast as the minute hand of 
a watch. To see what is above described satis- 
factorily, requires an achromatic microscope, 
or good doublet, magnifying not less than from 
300 ta 400 times, linear, or from 90,000 to 
160,000 superficial. There is another plant 
not uncommon in our ponds, in which the phe- 
nomenon of rotation may be seen with inferior 


* Baker's Microscope made easy. London, 1743.1 


| instruction to those required for the develop- 


ment of what we have been describing; and 
this is the !nitilla flexilis, belonging to the na- 
tural order charac. The plant is composed o 

slender transparent tubes, which proceed some- 
what in the manner of spokes from the fel- 
loes of a wheel, which again ramify ad infi- 
nitum. In every portion of the stems and 
branches a current of fluid may be distinctly 
perceived setting up one side and down the 
other. Its motion is made distinct to us by its 
carryingwith it agreat number of green granules 
of various sizes. Some scarcely exceed in 
dimensions those of Vallisneria, while others are 
many times larger, and in their ragged edges 
bear a close resemblance to the pollen of flow- 
ers belonging to the mallow tribe. The causes 
of these phenomena are wrapped in profound 
obscurity, which in all probabillity is too dense 
to be penetrated by human intellect; and the 
same holds good as to the end these actions 
serve in the vegetable economy. The pride 
of human reason receives, in these. attempts to 
investigate the secret things of nature, a check, 
severe enough, one would think, to humble it, 
and to prevent its ever raising oppositions of 
science, ‘ falsely so called,” to the truths which 
God has seen meet to reveal to us, touching ~ 
attributes, his love, and (but for the effects o 

that love) our hopeless degradation; but the 
same proud and haughty spirit which makes the 
gospel and its promises “ foolishness,” drives 
the ungodly student of nature to infidelity; un- 
able with all the puny efforts of his hoasted rea- 
son, to fathom one of the many wonders he be- 
holds, he rashly presumes to frame theories 
which his faculties can master, rather than rest 
in humble acquiescence with the inspired decla- 
ration, that the ‘‘ secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God.” 

That such a spirit does not necessarily or 
even naturally accompany a devotion to phy- 
sical pursuits, scarcely needs to be asserted ; 
few, very few, really scientific men have been 
infidels, and Christianity claims Newtonand Cu- 
vier for herown. Some allege that these pursuits 


are useless and trifling; to such we would reply] 


in the words of the good and great Robert Boyle 
—‘‘ Whatever God has pleased to think wWerthy 
of his making, his fellow creature man should 
not think unworthy of his knowing.” 


PRESENT ASPECT OF ATHENS. 


The present aspect of Athens, is more pic- 
turesque than beautiful. The street of Hermes, 
which intersects the city, east and west, running 
a right line, from the palace toward the road to 
the Pireus, is the only street which has yet 
been brought into regular form, and even its 
sides are not quite cleared from houses in ruins. 
The other streets, which have been laid down 
in the government plans, are all more or less 
incomplete: and a ramble through the city, in 
any direction, must be pnrsued through a con- 
fused assemblage of well-built houses of recent 
construction, of miserable hovels raised among 
the ruins of former habitations for the purposes 
of temporary shelter, and of ruined churches 
and houses, the desolation of which had not 
been intruded upon by the present inhabitants. 
In the midst of the latter you may frequently 
observe some half buried column or massive 
fragment of antique wall or foundation, thrown 
into bolder relief by the mean and insignificant 
proportions of the remains strewn around them. 
This anomalous association of two epochs of 


the past with a present so widely different from | 


both, isa peculiarity which will awake the ima- 
gination of the least speculative. 


A very extraordinary and interesting natural 
curiosity has lately arrived at Windsor Castle, 
where it has been placed upon a large pedestal 
in the grand vestibule (leading to the Waterloo 
Chamber,) to which the public are admitted. 
It was recently in the Royal conservatory at 


Kew (having been sent as a present to the Sove- 
reign of this country from China), whenec it 


has been transferred to Windsor Castle, and 
evinces in a peculiar manner, the extraordinary 
perseverance and ingenuity of the Chinese, who, 
during the progress of. the growth of plants, 
have discovered the means of so transforming 
or training their roots as to make them assume 
the shapes of various animals. The singular 
curiosity referred to is supposed by some to be 
the root of the large Chinese dog-rose, and by 
others to be the root of the vine. it is about 
three feet in length, and of a_ proportionate 
height, end bears a close and extraordinary re- 
semblanze to the shape of a lion, having the 
legs and feet, head, tail, and body, with its 
shaggy mane, most rudely perfect. By what 
means the Chinese acquire this mode of ex- 
panding and shaping the roots of plants is still 
a mystery, although many ingenious inquiries 
and researches have been made on the subject. 
This, however, does not appear so extraordinary 
as the power some of the Chinese possess of 
dwarfing plants, for it is known they will pro- 
duce an oak, not more than five or six inches 
in height, bearing acorns, and the same with 
respect to orange and lemon trees, of the,same 
dwarfish character, also bearing fruit. Some 
specimers of these trees have occasionally been 
brought io this country, but none have lived for 
any length of time. 


STEAM ENGINES AND POPISH SUPERSTITION. 

The following appeared in the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail, of April 3, 1840, and we give it as 
a curiosity just as we found it. 

Extract of a letter written at Trinidad giving 
an account af the consecration of a steam engine 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Olympus, Dr. 
Macdontell in that island. 

Withio a few miles of Port of Spain is an 
estate in the posssession of the Rt. Hon. Ed- 
ward Jackson, attorney general, and member of 
her majesty’s council. Sometime ago the pro- 
prietor made arrangements for the erection of a 
powerful steam-engine, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing sugar; but when completed and ready 
for operation, its formidable appearance had 
such an effect upon the minds of the labourers 
that not a man could be prevailed upon to at- 
tend it in any way except an European Protest- 
ant. This d Mr. 
Jackson in a very serious predicament, from 
which he did not see any means of escape, nor 
was he able to contrive any means by which to 
inspire his workmen with confidence. In this 
dilemma he applied to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, well aware of the extensive influence 
exercised over their flocks by the priest, more 
particularly amongst a population degraded as 
that at Trinidad. 

In'this state of things, anticipating the blight 
of all his schemes for profitable aggrandize- 
ment, one hope remained; and it was accord- 
ingly arranged that the bishop of Olympus 
should visit the estate, and consecrate and bless 
the steam engine in presence of the people. 
When all the parties were assembled, it was 


judged expedientto set the engine going; the 


steam was got upin both boilers, and that nothing 
might be lost in producing stage effect, it was 
also determined that the prelate should appear 
in his pontificals; but not calculating on the 
expansion of steam, he spent too long a time 
in changing his ordinary costume for the more 
solemn and imposing dress of office, and while 
robing, ere his lordship was fully equipped, 
one of the boilers burst and scattered its frag- 
ments far and wide. Consternation unspeak- 
able succeeded; Mr. Jackson gave up all as lost ; 
the bishop trembled for his reputation, and the, 
terror of the benighted people was augmented 
tenfold. Happily no injury was sustained, and 
in a little time the panic subsided. His lord- 
ship now advanced, and blessing the machine, 
ended by pronouncing it safe. A rush succeed- 
ed, and the people dashed forward with implicit 


confidence, to the no small hazard of many who 
were in danger; through their temerity, of being 


caught in the works and torn to pieces. The 
bishop alarmed, now felt the necessity of curb- 
ing the enthusiasm which he had himself ex- 
cited, and contradicting the assurance which 
had but just been uttered from his lips, he re- 
stated the case, and told his hearers that so far 
from their being no possible danger (words 
which he had used but a moment before) the great- 
est care and prudence were requisite to avoid 
the peril which might ensue from absence of 
thorough inspection. Thisannouncement seem- 
ed to bring matters'to their original position, and 
increase rather than allay the fears of the pro- 
prietor by reviving the apprehensions of the 
people, who were manifestly at a loss to account 
for his lordship’s conflicting assertions, and be- 
gan to doubt his power. Some said that the be- 
nediction ought to have been given in Latin, 
and that it had only been pronounced in French, 
which destroyed its efficiency. Others recollect: 
ed that the accident to the boiler happened be- 
fore his lordship said a word, therefore could 
not be ascribed to the cause assigned. In short 
various were the surmises; but after a short 
pause, the bishop returned to the charge with 
complete success, and the engine is at work, 
to the no small satisfaction of Mr. Jackson, at- 
torney general and member of her majesty’s 
council at Trinidad. 


REMARKABLE RUINS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We have lately looked over some drawings 
made by a traveller, recently returned from 
Central America, representing the ruins of an 
ancient city, not yet visited by any traveller, 
which are perhaps more remarkable than those 
visited by Stephens and Catherwood. They 
have the same general character, but their 
nage oe in some respects is more perfect. 

he principal of these ruins are at a place call- 
ed Chichen, situated in the midst of a vast plain, 
almost midway between two oceans. On the 
tops of the pyramids, resembling those which 
Mr. Stephens met with in other places, and 
which he conjectured to be the bases of public 
buildings, this traveller actually found massive 
edifices in a state of tolerable preservation. 
Among them was one differing from the rest in 
possessing a circular form, and in being round- 
ed at the top, in a manner somewhat resembling 
a dome. He found walls, vaults and floors, 
covered with hard composition bearing a high 
finish, coloured interior walls, sculptures in bas 
relief, some rings for the hanging of large doors, 
and various other evidences of art and skill, in 
the construction of habitations. We understand 
that it is the intention of Mr. Norman, the tra- 
veller in question, to publish an account of his 
visit to Yucatan, and a description of these curi- 
ous remains.—N. Y. Evening Post. | 


KEEPING EGGS. 

Having tried many ways of preserving eggs 
I have found the following to be the easiest, 
cheapest, surest, and best. ‘Take your crock, 
keg, or barrel, according to the quantity you 
have, cover the bottom with halfan inch of salt, 
and set your eggs close together on the small 
end; be very particular to put the small end 
down, for if put in any other position they will 
not keep as well and the yolk will adhere to the 
shell ; sprinkle them over with salt so as to fill 
the interstices, and then put in another layer 
of eggs and cover with salt, and so on till your 
vessel is filled. Cover it tight and put it where 


it will not freeze, and the eggs will keep per- 


fectly fresh and good any desirable length of 
time. My family has kept them in this way 
three years, and found them as good as when laid 
down. I believe we never had a bad egg since 
we commenced preserving them in this man- 
ner. The trouble is comparatively nothing, for 
when we have a dozen or so more than we wish 
to use, we put them into the cask and sprinkle 
them over with salt; and when at any future 
time we wish to take them out, they are acces- 
sible and the salt is uninjured. But mark! the 


eggs should be put down befsre they become 
stalo, cay within a week or ten days after they 


are laid. 

Every man by this process may have eggs 
as plenty in winter as in summer ; and farmers 
who make a business of selling their eggs, may 
easily calculate the profits of preserving them 
in summer and selling them in winter. Eggs 
where I live, sell frequently in summer at eight 
cents, and in winter as high as thirty-seven and 
a half cents per dozen. In view of these vari- 
ous considerations, it must be evident that no 
investment that the farmer can make, will be 
productive of so great a profit as a few dollars 
in domestic fowls. They will cost, probably in 
no case, more than fifty cents each year for 
their food; the trouble of taking care of them is 
fully counterbalanced by the pleasure they give; 
and they will, or may be made to, produce each 
on an average from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs besides an occasioned brood 
of chickens.— Cultivator. 


A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 


One of the lads in our office set up and cor- 
rected eleven thousand five hundred and eighty 
m’s of brevier and minion type, day before yes- 
terday. He did not commence until 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and got through by 9 o’clock 
in the evening. ‘This was done without any 
previous preparation or extra effort.—Savan- 
nah Republican, 9th inst. : 

A young man in our office tried his speed 
yesterday, with the intention of beating the 
above; he commenced work at eight o’clock, 
and by seven, set up and corrected twelve thou- 
sand and ninety-six m’s—working time 93 
hours. —Ch, Mercury. 

One of the young men employed in our office 
commenced work at 8 o’clock, and in 9 hours 
and ten minutes working time, set up and cor- 
rected twelve thousand one hundred and forty- 
four m’s, of solid matter. The compositor! 
says he has not yet been put up, and desires 
his competitors to give him a sample of their 
best.—Editors Charleston Courier. 


DR. REID ON THE ADAPTATION OF BUILDINGS To 


The intimate connexion between respiration 
in the form of speech, ventilation, and the com- 
munication of sound, as they relate to the archi- 
tectural modifications of buildings, occupied Dr. 
Reid’s attention, in a recent lecture, at Exeter 
Hall. He proceeded to show that, owing to the 
construction of some rooms in which an ag- 
gregate of one thousand persons might be pres- 
ent, the speaker’s respiration, instead of being 
overcome, was aided, while in others, of large 
dimensions, he was compelled to draw in so 
copious a volume of air, that his breath was 
often gone by the utterance of a few syllables. 
This was entirely dependent upon architectural 
structure and organization, which was in some 
cases so defective, and opposed to the laws of 
sound, that public men were sometimes entirely 
exhausted by speaking in some of these build- 
ings, and were only recovered by wine. No- 
thing so reduced the strength of an intellectual 
Orator as the compulsory modulation of the 
breath, from these circumstances. In a still 
atmosphere, remarked the lecturer, the voice 
could be heard at a distance of two or three 
miles, sometimes even ten. The latter fact 
had been proved in towns where the watchmen 
have been heard to call the hour. ‘The shrill 
call of the fisherman has travelled to the ear 
over water a distance of five miles, namely at 
Edinburgh, from the neighbouring island of 
Inchkeith, which is situated at that distance from 
the city, and the roll-call from thence has been 
heard at a distance of twenty miles. On the 
authority of Admiral Stodhart, cannon were 
stated by Dr. Reid to convey their sound one, 
two, and three hundred miles. ‘* Music on the 


water,” had long been remarked upon by the 
poet and sentimentalist for the beautiful sense 
with which it came upon the mind of the hearer, 
but this pleasureable feeling arose, not from as- 


sociation, but from a physical reason which 
was this, that the pure flow or vibration of 
sound was not broken ‘by any sirister expres- 


sion or reverberation, as in the case of an echo,| 


which mars the sound. Purity and beauty of 
sound was not to be found in the grand crash 
of the orchestra, but in those specific kinds of 
intonation, where the air was correct and the 
sound precise. Purity of sound differed from 
mass of sound. Dr. Reid next divided rooms, 
as the recipients of tone, into the silent and 
sonorous. The former were those which proba- 
bly had trellis-work or other openings, by which 
the sounds escaped or were diffused. In the 
the sonorous rooms, a sound developed very 
frequently lasted for five seconds: this first sound 
would be clearly defined, but the second would 
lack clearness, being accompanied with the 
echo of the first, and the third and succeeding, 
multiplying on themselves these reverberative 
tones, finally caused the speaker’s voice to grow 
more and more unintelligible. These facts, 
thus noticed, led to the economy of construct- 
ing rooms, as also the economy of ventilation. 
Various diagrams of buildings, constructed on 
Dr. Ried’s principles, so as to allow of the 
amplest ventilation, and at the same time to be 
preservative from their configuration of the 
finest sounds, were finally exhibited and satis- 
factorily dilated on by the skilful lecturer. 


OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


This is a name given to a great natural curi- 
osity in the northern part of New Hampshire. 
Leaving Franconia, you find yourself in the 
midst of the most beautiful and romantic 
scenery imaginable. Mount Lafayette and 
adjacent mountains present a grand and im- 


posing appearance, which have oft been a sub-| 


ject for the pencil. As you pass on for a few 
miles over a tolerably good carriage road, 
your attention is arrested by the word ‘ Profile,” 
painted ona board nailed on a tree. You look 
in the ditection pointed out, and on a high 
peak of bare rock is presented a complete pro- 
file of the human face. The old man has 
somewhat the appearance of a revolutionary 
worthy, his three-cornered hat a little dispro- 
portioned by the assaults of the enemy. 

So exact is the resemblance to the human 
face, that one is inclined to think it the work 
of art; but as you proceed along the road 
winding eround the hill, instead of obtaining 
a front tiew of the old man’s countenance 
your eye rests only on craggy rocks and you 
find the profile is formed of many projecting 
crags, so arranged asto present the appear- 
ance of dne solid rock. Kittredge, the tem- 
perance agent, pronounced the old gentleman 
a cold-weter man from the emblem at his feet. 
This wasa pond of pure water, the source of 
one of tne head branches of the Merrimac 
river. | 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Usefui Dog.—Mr. Kendall in the account of 
his Sant Fe expedition, speaks of some re- 
markable dogs used by the Mexicans to guard 
their sheep. He says: ‘“‘There were very few 
men alonz with this immense herd of sheep, but 
in their stead were a large number of noble 
dogs, who appeared to be peculiarly gifted with 
the facility of keeping them together. There 
was no ruoning about, no barking nor biting, 


in their system of tactics; but on the contrary, | 


they would walk gently up to any sheep that 
happened to stray from the fold, take it care- 
fully by the ear, and lead it back to the flock. 
Not the least fear did the sheep manifest at the 
approach of these dogs; and there was no ne- 
cessity for it. ‘They appeared to me be a cross 
of the Newfoundland and St. Bernard species, 
of very large size, and with frank open coun- 
tenances, and from what I could learn, extreme- 
ly sagacious.” 


Singular Vicissitudes of Fortune.—In the 
case of a disputed will, presenting, however, no 
features of public interest, which is now before 
the Paris Tribunal, the following interesting ac- 
count was given of the testator, a French ofh- 
cer, M. Rault, who was made prisoner at the 
passage of the Beressina, and sent to Siberia. 
A letter which he wrote from that country to 
his relations in I rance, complaining of the cru- 
elty of his treatment, was stopped at the Rus- 
sian Post Office, and laid before the Emperor. 
Instead of aggravating his condition, it became 
the foundation of his fortune. Alexander sent 
for him to St. Petersburg, and took him under 
his protection. M. Rault established a great 
commercial house for French wines, and in 
twenty years he was able to return to his own 
country with a fortune of 8,000,000f., and died 
lately, leaving it among his relations, some of 
whom were small farmers in Brittany. 


Newton.—Sir Isaac Newton, when he had 
any mathematical problems or solutions in his 
mind, would never quit the subject on any ac- 
count; dinner was often known to be three 
hours ready for him before he could be brought 
to the table. His man often said, when he was 
getting up in the morning, and began to dress, 
he would, with one leg in his small clothes, sit 
down on the bed and remain there for hours be- 
fore he came down to breakfast. 


Death caused by an External Application 
of Laudanum.—A case of death from the ab- 
sorption of laudanum applied externally, has 
just occurred in Paris. A young dramatic 
writer, M. Camille Bernay, whose first attempts 
had been very favourably spoken of, was order. 
ed by his father, who is a physician, to apply 
for a slight indisposition, a poultice on the sto- 
mach, on which he was to let fall a few drops 
of laudanum. To assuage the pain, which was 
acute, the patient let fall, not four or five drops, 
but the contents of the whole vial. The effect 
was almost instantaneous after the application 
of the poultice. Antidotes were applied imme- 
diately, but M. C. Bernay died shortly after- 
wards. 


To Preserve Books.—A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con- 
suming effects of mould and damp. Russian 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch tree, never moulders; and merchants suf- 
fer large bales of this,leather to remain in the 
Loudon docks, knowing thatit cannot sustainany 
injury from damp. ‘The manner of preserving 
books with perfumed oil was known to the an- 
cients. The Romans used oil of the cedar to 
preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expression 
used by Horace, ‘‘ Digna cedro,” meaning any 
work worthy of being anointed with cedar oil, 
or in other words worthy of being preserved 
and remembered. 

A Camphor Tree.—A camphor tree men- 
tioned by Komfer, a. D. 1691, as already 
celebrated for its size, hollow from age, and 
supposed to measure six fathoms in circumfer- 
ence, though from its standing on a hill it was 
not then actually measured, was visited by Sei- 
bold in 1826. He found it still healthy, though 
one hundred and thirty-five years older. He and 
his pupils measured it, he gives sixteen thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight metres, 
(about fifty feet) in circumference, adding, in 
confirmation of this enormous size, that fifteen 
men can stand in its inside. 


Ancient Art.—The Egyptians made glas 
in great profusion, and burning glasses and 
lenses for glasses. They must have cut their 
delicate cameos by the aid of microscopes. 
Ptolemy describes an astrolobe; they calcula- 
ted eclipses; they said that the moon was di- 
versified by sea and land; that“ one lunar day 
was equal to fifteen of the earth;” that the 
earth’s diameter was a third of the moon’s; and 
that “the moon’s mass was to that of the earth 
as one to seventy-two.” All these things show 


good instruments. ‘They made gold: portable, 
an “art lost,” till recently recovered by a 
French chemist. Their workmanship'in gold, 
as recorded by Homer, and their golden clock- 
work, by which thrones moved, must have been 
exquisitely ingenious. They the art 
of tempering copper tools s0 as to cut the hard- 
est granite with the most minute and brilliant 
precision. This art we have lost. Wesee the 
sculptors in the act of cutting the inscriptions 
on the yom obelisks and tables. We see a 
pictorial copy of the chisels and tools them- 
selves. But our tools would not cut such stone 
with the precision of outline which the inscrip- 
tions retain to the present day. 


Railway and Steamboat Travelling.—From 
a report made to the London Board of Trade on 
the comparative safety of steamboat and rail- 
way travelling, it appears that from the Ist Ja- 
nuary to the Ist July, 1841, but thirty lives 
were lost by railroad travelling; of these, three 
passengers lost their lives from causes beyond 
their own control; two suffered for their own 
folly and negligence, five were tresspassers on 
the road; and the remaining twenty were en- 
gineers, labourers and workmen on the line 
of the railway. The number of passengers 


travelling was 9,122,000—distance travelled — 


182,440,000 miles, and the number of passen- 


gers killed from causes beyond their own con- — 


trol was three, or one out of 3,040,666 passen- 
gers, or in other words, one passenger lost his 
life for each 60,813,332 miles travelled. The 
author of the report, Mr. Lang, shows by a 
number of facts, that railways are the safest of 
all modes of conveyance, and more particular- 
ly so than steamboat travelling. 

A Singular Flower.—A new flower has 
been introduced from China by Messrs. Loddi- 
ges, the Cirropetalum Sinense, one of whose 
lobes is exactly like a tongue and chin in a 
state of continual oscillation. The petals and 


upper sepal are purple, the lateral sepals are — 


yellowish and green. The flowers are arrang- 
ed in a circle, and all look outwards, so that, 
on whatever side the umbel is regarded, it pre- 
sents to the eye the same row of grinaing faces 
and wagging chins. From this flower the Chi- 
nese may have taken the hint for their figures 
of men and women with chins in perpetual mo- 
tion. 

Taking a Fool’s Advice.—A baronet of the 
last century, whose mansion was in Yorkshire, 
was supposed to be dead, when the following 
conversation took place between his jester or 
fool, and one of his servants: 

Servant—Our master is gone. 

Fool—Ah, whither is he gone? 

Servant—To heaven, I hope. 

Fool—To heaven! no that he has not, | am 
sure. 

Servant—Why so? 

Fool—W hy, because heaven is a great way 
off, and when my master was going a long 
journey, he used for some time to talk about 
and prepare for it; but] never heard him speak 
of heaven, or make any preparation for going, 
he cannot therefore be gone thither. 

The Baronet, however, recovered, and this 
conversation being told him, he was so struck 
hy it, that he immediately began to prepare for 
his journey to that country, “from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” —London paper. 


3 EW, STANDARD, AND RELIGIOUS WORKS.— 

Just received and for sale by J. Wuetnam & Son, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Among them are Pro- 
fessor Rubinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c, 3 vols 
8vo. with maps, &c. A new edition of Presidertit Davies’ 
Sermons, 3 vols, 12mo. with maps. Buek’s Religious Anéc- 
dotes, new edition, 12mo. New edition of Bridge’s excellent 
work on the 119th Psalm, I2mo. Rev. Albert Barnes’ Prac- 
tical Sermons, 12mo. Rev. Daniel A. Clarke’s Sermons, 2 
vols. 12mo. A selection of Themes and Texts for the Pul- 
pit, 12mo. Several new works by Charlotte EJizabeth. Hall 
on Baptist Errors, 12mo. The Sabbatti School as it ought to 
be, by Dr. Alcott. 12mo. A new edition of the Bible Bap- 
tist, being in the form of a dialogue between a Sprinkler and 


an Immerser, by Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, done up in stitch- — 


ed covers. Mercy to the Chief of Sinners, 18mo. Sprague’s 
Contrast between True and False Religion, 12mo. Hours 
for Heaven, a good little book. A new edition of Hannah 
More’s Private Devotion. Happiness, by the Rev. J. A. 
James. The Widow directed to the Widow's God. Also, 
received a further supply of Steven's Central America. Do. 
Grant's Visit to the Nestorians, and James’ Anxious Inguir- 
er, &c. | sop 10 


ag WAY OF LIFE, Seventh Edition.—Just published 
by the American Sunday School Union, No. 146 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, the Seventh Edition of the Way of 
Life, by Charles Hodge, Professor in the Theological Sem- 
inary, Pr ncetou, 343 pages, large 18mo. Embellished with 
a beautiful steel plate frontispiece and vignette title. 


From the Gazette of Education. 

The “ Way of Life’ a Bible-Class ‘Text-Book.—A distin- 
guished clergyman of New England informed us lately, that 
he had adopted the “ Way of Life,” published by our So- 
ciety, as a text-book for a Bible-class of young ladies in his 
congregation His method was to assign them one or more 
sections to study with care, and at the time of meeting, he 
interrogated them, to ascertain if they had given proper at- 
tention to the lesson, and then explained and enforced the 
sentiments as he thought proper. The resultof the experi- 
ment, he says, is highly gratify 

For sale at the Depository, 146 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. . sep 10 


R. EMMONS’ WORKS.—Just published and for sale 
J by Perkins & Purves, 134 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., late pastor of 
the church in Franklin, Massachusetts, with a Memoir of his 
Life. Edited by Jacob Ide, D. D., 6 vols. 8vo. Also, Horae 
Solitariae: or, Essays upon some remarkable Names and Ti- 
tles of Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, occurring in the Old 
and New Testaments, and declarative of their Essential Di- 
vinity and gracious Offices in the redemption and salvation 
of men. ‘To which is annexed, an Essay, chiefly historical, 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity; and a brief account of the 
heresies relative to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which 
have been published since the Christian era. By Ambrose 
Serle, Esq. sept 10—3t 


Owe OF CHRIST.—The calling of the Church of 
Christ and the Rule of Her Faith; by the Rev. Robert J. 
Brockinridge, D.D. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 31 cents, Just pub- 
lished and for sale by WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
_ Corner of Seventh and George Streets, Philadelphia. 


CHOOL BOOKS, &c.—H. Hooker, 178 Chestnut street 
Philadelphia, respectfully informs Teachers and others, 
that he keeps on hand, and will supply every variety of 
School Books on the most reasonable terms, A his 
assortment will be found:—Colburn’s Arithmetic. Cobb’s 
do. Smiley's do. Lewis’ do. Emerson’s Ist, 2d, and 3d 
do. Smith’s do. do. Davies’ do. Adams’ do. 
Keith’s do. Rose’sdo. Pike’s do. Bennet’sdo. Duball's 
do. Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas. Mitchell's Prima 
Geography. Olney’s a and Atlas. Smith’s do. Ad- 
ams’ do. Smiley’sdo. Woodbridge and Willard’s do. Bur- 
ography. ney’s Introduction to y- ney’s His- 
tory of the United States. Grimshaw’s do, «0. —— 
me. 


do. do. Grimshaw’s History of France. Do. of 
of Greece. Do. of England. Davenport's History of the 
United States. Frost’s do. do large and small. Head’s do. 
do. Parley’s Common School History. Worcestor’s Ancient 
and Modern History. Tytier’s History, large and smail. 


Robbin’s Outlines of History. Parley’s Ist, 2d, and 3d Book 
History. Sacred History. Smellie’s Philosophy. Comstock’s 
do. Upham’s.do. Stewart's do. Phelps’do. Blake's do. 


Gray’s Chemistry. Jones’ do. Comsteck’s do. large and 
small. Phelps’ do. large and small. Cémstock’s Botany. 
Eaton and Wright’s do. Mrs. Lincoln’s do. Biake’s do. 
Phelps’ do. large and small. Withering’s do. Young Bota- 
nist. Bonnycastle's Algebra: Bailey’s do. Lewis's do. 
Green’s do. large and small. Davie’s do. Badger’s do. 
Day’sdo. Brown’sGrammar. Comly’s do. Kirkham’s do. 
Smith’sdo. Ingersoll’sdo. Murray’sdo. All the various 
— Books, &c. Classical Books, in all their varieties 
c. sep 3 


HE MISSES DONALDSONS’ BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL will be re-opened on Thursday, Sep- 
tember Ist. For terms (which are reduced to suit the times) 
inquire at their residence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadel 
phia. aug 27—6t* 


ther ty TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of Tenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 
sale the following articles at the lowest cash prices :— Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Souchong, Pouchong, Orange 
Pecco, and other Teas, vil of the choicest quality. Mocha, 
Java, Lagaayra, white Rio and Maracaibo Coffee. Double 
and single Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars. Sperm Oil, of 
the best quolity at the reduced price of $1 per gallon. Also, 
Ss ree Trinidad Molas- 
ses. American m trai orey. Je and 
ongues a ogna Saussages. Imitation English Cheese, 
very old and fine. Also, Herkimer County, Pins Apple, and 
Sap SagoCheese. Tamarinds, put up in 4, 5, and 3 lb. jars, 
for family use. Boston, Butter, Dyspepsia, and pure water 
Biscuit ; also, Troy Biscuit. nish and French Olives, 
Pickles and Sauces, Sardines, Tomato, Walnut, and Muah- 
room Ketchups, Currie Powder. Sweet Oil, Plagnivul’s cele- 
brated eta i Havana Sweetmeats, assorted. White Cas- 
tile Soap; also, red mottled do.; Palm, Almond, Variegnied, 
Windsor, Vegetable Shaving and Yellow and Brown . 
Pure — Homoeopathic, Sweet Spiced, and plain Choc- 
olote. Also, Kitchen’s, er's, and Lyngg’s Cocoa. Canton 
Preserved Ginger, in large Porcelain jars. All articles pur- 
chased at the above store, will be sent to any part of the city 
free of e. 8S. W. COLTON. 
aug < 


MOKED AND SOUSED SALMON.—Just received a 
further supply of Smok 


Spiced Salmon in kits. 


Grocer and Dealer in Teas, corner of Tenth 


Temperance 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. sep 3 
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